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Bumors of the Bay. ( 


A few years since, near the city of N——, in Connec- 
ticut, lived and preached old Parson B., who was a 
bit excitable and near-sighted. One day he had been 
to the city with his horse, and among his purchases 
was a barrel of flour, the head of which was par- 
voy picked | tially out. 
© his gun. ' m4 the way home the old man was overtaken and 
ight down | passed by a fast young man, driving a cane horse and 
> but in his | putting on “much” airs. Now, the parson’s horse was 
him of the | ysuaily a quiet, steady-going animal enough, but he 
ket. Then | coujdn’t stand that sort of thing; so he started after 

. \asand little | nim of the fast order in 2 40 good earnest. 

t, ut. the big boy The jolting of the wagon at length jarred the head 
completely off the barrel, and the strong wind which 
was blowing directly after the parson, blew the flour ; : 
all over him and the horse. At last the fast young 
man was left, and the village reached; but the speed 
of the horse was not checked. 

In driving through a street to reach his home he 
came in contact with one of his deacons, who was 
naturally surprised to see his minister driving at such 

signalled him to stop. 
: = ng B.,” said he, “ what on earth is the 
matter? You seem greatly excited.” 

“ Excited!” yelled the old man, “excited. Who 
wouldn’t be excited—snow storm in July. Get up, 
Dobbin!” 

The deacon smiled, but was silent. 
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PRICE 10 CTS. 


wherein to place her feot, she had scaled a third of ; evening while sitting alone over'a cigar in his own 
its height, and two steps more brought her to the | chamber, when the train of thought into which ke 
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“ Let’s see 











(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) most beautiful rose; her eyes, which were the color 


of the sky when a transparent gray mist softens 
without concealing its exceeding brightness, were 


' » little, and 





AN ASTONISHED HUSBAND. (Written for The Flag of our Union.) 














* on top; here she paused a moment, swaying to and fro | had fallen recalled her light words. 
’ As a steamboat was about to start from — - " fixed upon the sunset hills, and that rapt, dreamy, | as lightly asa butterfly upon a lily’s stem—carefully **¢T’ll remember you said it,’” he repeated, soft- 
ae nati one day, a young man came on board, leading a MISS EARLE’S FIANCE. looking-beyond expression, which is never seen but | gathered her skirts about her and, springing forward, | ly. “By Jove, what an innocent little thing she 
blushing damsel by the hand, and approaching the ae nin ores. pute. about the temple wherein genius dwells, shone in | safely gained the green sward on the other side. is!” And then he remembered what an exquisite 
.. he took the | polite clerk, said in a suppressed voice: ‘ every feature of her matchless face. ‘0, Icouldn’t do that—never!” cried Miss Earle, | little ankle it was that he had just caught a glimpse 
nd put the| “say, meand my wife has just got married, an CHAPTER I. “‘ Hester!” called a voice from the kitchen. It was | aghast at the feat. of as she stood on the top of the high stone wall, and 
e. Benny’s | I’m looking for accommodations.” ) @ woman’s voice, and sounded sharp and worried. “T don’t think you could,” assented her lover, | what pretty fingers, in spite of burry-stain and sun- 
in’s broken | “Looking for a berth?” hastily inquired the clerk, JULY sun was justsetting.| ‘‘Ma’am.” coolly. And then he proceeded to help her over the | burn, were those that she had rested for a momenton 
were great | as he passed tickets to another passenger. The day had been one of} “Yon’ll have to go and get the raspberries, after | wall. his white palms; and then he laid his head back 
“A birth! thunder and lightning, no!” gasped the ; the most severe of the sea-|all. Jake aint coming, or he’d been here afore| It was some moments before this was accomplished ; | against the sober cushions of the old-fashioned loung- | 
ie astonished man; “we haint but just got marriod— son; intensely hot, without | this.” and Hester had reached the raspberry pasture, and | ing-chair, and forgot all about her in watching a | 
; we only want a place to stay all night, you know. one drop of rain to refresh The girl rose wearily, with a little sigh; perhaps | was already hard at work before the two young aris- | ring of blue smoke float up towards the low white- j 
RCH. > the parched and needy earth, | it was for the fairy-castle, which she had but just | tocrats caught up with her. She heard Miss Earle | washed ceiling. 
parson who AN IRISHMAN’S ECONOMY. ora single merciful cloud to | begun to build, so rudely dispelled, for the strange | complaining of the weather and her walk, and won- But not so did the object of his momentary admira- j 
iad acquired a soften the painful, brassy | light went out of her face asshe uttered it; but other- | dering if there was a decent place anywhere about | tion dismiss him. All through the bours of the brief | 
er churehes, «© What are ye after, Darmey? glare of the sky. wise she expressed no impatience at the unexpected | there to sit down; she heard, not quite so distinctly, | summer evening, the light and bloom which he had ¥ 
)of twisting | ‘ Writing a letter, sure. ing it to?” Up to this point the gay | call. Guy Chesley’s half-laughing reply, and then she for- | called up lingered upon her cheek and in her eye; 
entered the “and where would you be after send % sil Isn’t a Bostonians, who had taken “Tt’s ashame to ask you, after all you’ve done, I | got all about them and wandered off into a beautiful | and when she fell asleep, long after her usual time, 
ng house, to “It’s not my intention to send it at all. fice?” refuge for a few weeks at | know!” said Mrs. Tyler, who had now come to the | world of her own, as she was very much given to | it was to dream of kings and courtiers, cardinals and 
copper as good in my pocket as an See penwe 4 w the large old farmhouse in | door. “ But I can’t leave the milk, and we’ve got doing when she had the opportunity. She had heard 
1d mat ex- “Ay, faith, and ye always was the boy that kne 


fairy princes in disguise, all dressed in a nineteenth 
century suit of immaculate “linen drill,” and all 
having the tall, well-developed form, faultless blonde 
face and marvellously musical voice of Guy Chesley. 


the romantic “ Deerfield 
Valley,” had managed to 
keep themselves in a very 
comfortable state of body; 
but here Sol out-Soled Sol! the wide piazza, where 


how to save pennies. But where is this letter 


oing?” 
. = To Mister O’Tool, Kilkenny. Well, do you see? 
I’m going to Kilkenny myself, tosee Mr. O’Tool, and 
I thought I’d write this letter and take it along, as I 


to have ashort-cake fur breakfast anyhow, and there 
wont be no time to get ’em in the morning. You’re 
most beat out, aint you?” 
*“1’m pretty tired, but I can go.” 
“Well, here’s your hat and pail. Go down by the 


a fragment of Maud Muller the day before, and it 
followed her like her shadow: 

urning your 

1s, and will 


» to tell you, 





“** Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these—it might have been,’ "’ 





services, and 
ons entered, 


the grocery 


1e advent of 
with his ser- 
wnces would 
in, when he 


‘s and a drab 
1 turn round 


he good man 
little neck- 


shall save the postage; and you know, it takes a 
power 0” contrivance to get along now-a-days, the 
times is so hard.” 





A DOUBTING WOMAN. 
The following is, of course, not intended for our 
lady readers, since the words “breeks ” appears in 
it. It is merely a bonne bouche for our Biblical 
scholars : : 
The ladies of the congregation of Dr. ——, Edin- 
burgh, lately determined to present the doctor with 
a pulpit gown. The doctor, on the Sunday after it 
was presented, intimated to the people of the church, 
“The ladies have been kind enough to present me 


they had found relief from previous heats, seemed 
paved with red-hot stones, and even the large parlor, 
with its three sides filled as fullas they could hold 
with broad, recessed windows, felt as though an 
Eastern sirocco had suddenly been let loose in it. 
So much for luxury. 

What labor experienced in the unsheltered field 
and fiery-atmosphered kitchen, streaming brows, and 
crimsoned cheeks, and feet that sometimes faltered, 
in spiteof the strong wills of their owners, chiefly 
attested; for honest labor is seldom loud-voiced in 
complaint, and among all the Massachusetts (God 
bless Massachusetts—the brave, true State!) valleys 
you would not find a fairer specimen of upright, un- 
fearing toil than in its swart-faced farm-men and 


ten acre lot—’Siah says there’s oceans of ’em there! 
you wont need to pick more’n a couple o’ quarts, or 
80; and you shan’t do another blessed chore to- 
night.” 
To reach the place to which she was directed, Hes- 
ter would be obliged to pass the front piazza, or else 
walk some distance out of her way; in her present 
fatigue, extra steps were not to be thought of, and, 
careful as she had hitherto been to avoid as much as 
possible the gay boarders at the farm, she marched 
straight toward the quarter where, by the murmur 
of conversation and little peals of languid laughter, 
she knew they were assembled, hoping, by walking 
quietly and quickly, to escape their notice. But in 
this she was unsuccessful; for she had not accom- 


said: 
“ Do you always take stone walls in that way?” 


berries, 
* Did you speak to me, sir?” 
“T did.” And he repeated his question. 


all.” 
crimson berries into the rapidly-filling pail. 


try it again; you might do it once too often.” 
She lifted to him eyes brimful of inquiry. 


she was murmuring, when a voice, close by her side, 
She turned so hastily as to almost upset her 
“Yes,” she said, ‘‘ when I have them to climb at 


Guy Chesley smiled, and dropped a handful of 


“Tt was neatly done,” he observed, “ but I wouldn’t 


CHAPTER II. 
AFTER their excursion together to the raspberry 
pasture, Hester saw a good deal of Miss Earle. The 
proud city belle, with the caprice natural to such 
characters, seemed to have conceived an immense 
liking for the pretty country girl, and hardly a 
morning passed that did not see her out in the large 
kitchen watching the baking, brewing and daily 
operations; or an afternoon that did noi find Hester 
in her pleasant chamber where she was petted and 
praised in a mauner all the more dangerous from its 
being the first such favor she had ever received from 
so high a quarter—and which she seldom left without 
carrying with her some pretty gift—a bit of dainty 





“ You might hurt yourself seriously,” he answered. 1 é . " 
z lace or bright-hued ribbon for her lovely hair; and 
ith a pulpit gown; but lest any member should ob- sure-arme! farm-women. plished one half the distance she had to go, before| ‘I never did yet,” she retorted, with a roguish . 4 4 
hat day. babe a 4 


3 indubitable 
and the frogs 
"ms us, a pas- 
evouring and 
tter than the 


ject to my wearing it, I shan’t put it on yet, and will 
si esiels on Thursday night.” ise came 
to object but an old lady. The doctor said, ‘well, 
Janet, what objections have you to the pulpit gown ? 

“Aweel, sir,” said Janet, “ we never read of the 
Apostle Paul wearing a gown.” ‘The doctor said, 
(and there was a significancy in the reply), “ Tee are 
quite: right, Janet; but we never read of St. Paul 














There was not one about the old place upon whom 
fate had been harder that day than Hester Deane, 
daughter of Amos Deane (a farmer in pinched cir- 
cumstances, with a large family of girls), who had 
come over to “help Miss Tyler a spell” (as ‘ Miss 
Tyler” said, not she), and thus help herself to the 
eleven weeks fall term at the town academy, which 
she would hardly have obtained else. All the long 


the keen eyes of Marianne Earle detected her, and: 
that young lady. 


her natural courtesy would allow. 
“* How far?” 

“A little beyond the bridge.” 
“Do you hear that?” asked Miss Earle, turning to 


‘‘ Where are you going, Hester Deane?” called out 


“After raspberries,” Hester replied, as briefly as 


toss of her pretty head. 


late to break! suppose you remember that?” 
*“T’ll remember you said 


ment her words contained. 


“ ¢Tt’s never too late to mend,’—ergo, it’s never too 


it, sir,” she replied, 
naively, totally unconscious of the delicate compli- 


An expression of keen interest shot into the hand- 


once it was something that quite took away her 
breath and set her foolish little heart all a-flutter 
with delight—a robe of sheerest organdie, with a 
ground like the waxen snow-berry dashed at regular 
intervals with sprays of ferny moss that looked as 
though they had dropped from Flora’s lavish hand 
and lighted there. But as most of these visits ec- 
curred when the gentlemen were off tishing or gun- 


h some face above id pier pen Aryeted ning, and as she still had the discretion to hold . 
= efi e old ours since before sunrise—when she was not requir- | her companions. “ It isn’t a long walk and I never “You are a nice little girl!” said the young man, . z 
t in a pond, | wearing breeks (trowsers)!” That satisfied th | ed elsewhere—she had been standing before the | saw a cero bush in my est Abe go with | softly, in his most thrilling tones. ‘“ Have you any ee aoe kage ele fag oo 
The water | lady. i ‘ | ironing-board, not half a dozen yards from the great | her.” brothers?” beyoud ae ional sight of his handsome face for 
* evil, but our LAR. “seven times hotter than ever before” stove, press- “It’s too warm,” said Rose Gray. “Not one,” Hester replied, innocently wondering nearly three weeks; when she met him ver onde 
2 passionless- A LONG-EARED SCHO ing, and crimping, and fluting the costly laces and} “ Yes; and there might be snakes,” added Susie | what could make this young god take such an inter- . y 
st twig, seizes | 47. wy, is one of our most popular artists and 
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be assembled, 
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teachers of drawing. The other morning, while 
busily at work, he was interrupted by a rough-look- 
ing customer. 
“ Be you Mr. W., the painter?” 
“Tam, sir.” 
« You teach creeters to draw, I believe?” ; 
“ Yes sir,” replied the artist, who fancied his vis- 
itor some wealthy old father; “do you wish your 
daughter to take a few lessons?” 
“ No sir, not my darter.” 
«* Your son, perhaps?”’ 
“No, not my son, neither.” 
«“ Who then, sir? not yourself, I hope.” 
“No, not myself; but somebody a derned sight 
more difficult. A four-year old mule I bought other 
day. Learn him to draw, and dern me if I don’t out 
pewter and give you the biggest hundred dollars 
ever you seed.” 

The countryman went down stairs with a hep, 


delicate ruffies of the Misses Earle, Hayden and 
Gray, who, in the shadiest part of the house meme 
temps, with iced sherbet and sandal-wood fans, were 
“halt-dead with the weather!” and clear-starching 
and polishing the fine linen and thick * doomsday 
drill” of Messrs. Hayden, Gray and Chesley, who, in 
the same comfortable quarters last mentioned, added 
cigars to sherbet and tans and declared, with their 
inimitable society drawl, that, “Such a state of 
things was too damnific to be borne—it was posi- 
tively!” 

But now the immense clothes-basket was emptied 
and put away, and the tired girl, for the first time 
since she took her hasty dinner, sat down to rest on 
the smooth worn steps of the back door. Sitting 
thus, she would have become immortal had an artist 
been near; fur never did the eye of man rest upon a 
fairer picture than the rough, worm-eaten casing 
framing that young form—undeveloped now, but 
giving such glorious promise of its womanhood—and 


Hayden. “1 wouldn’t like to risk them.” 

‘Very well; then stay where you are,” retorted 
Miss Earle. “I’m going, anyway. Guy, will you 
come?” 

Guy, otherwise known as Mr. Chesley, picked up 
his hat—though not very willingly. 

“If you please. But I don’t think itll pay, Mari- 
anne.” 

“It wont kill us, if it don’t!” exclaimed the young 
lady, with some temper. ‘“ But if you don’t want to 
come, pray don’t feel yourself obliged.” And, with 2 
disdainful toss of her small head, she walked away. 
Mr. Chesley followed her without another word of 
remonstrance. He was her acknowledged and ac- 
cepted lover; and by-and-by, she was leaning quite 
trustingly upon his arm, her momentary displeasure 
forgotten and her brunette face all a-glow with 
blushes, as her eyes caught the tender glances of his, 
and her ear drank in the delicate flattery of his musi- 


estin her. As the thought shaped itself in her mind, 
she once more lifted her beautiful eyes to his; the 
look she met there caused them to droop instantly, 
while a deep blush stained her rounded cheek, and 
after that she kept her head turned resolutely away 
from him, and the little brown fingers flew faster 
than ever between the richly-freighted bushes and 
the shining tin pail. 

When they returned home, Guy Chesley took pains 
to prevent a repetition of the feat against which he 
had warned Hester. Having vaylted over the wall 
as easily as he would have to the back of his horse— 
‘« Please stay where you are, and help Miss Earle,” 
he said; and she obeyed him. 

Thus assisted, the young patrician was speedily 
landed in the home field. 

** Now, then, Miss Hester,” he said, and reached 
out his hands. 

The little rustic laughed, and shrugged her pretty 


pectedly one evening, at the edge of the woads that 
bounded the home field. 

She had been out to pull evergreens for the parlor, 
and was walking slowly along, with downcast gaze, : 
when she heard somebody cry out: 

“Confound the things!” and, bringing her eyes 
from the ground and her thoughts from fairyland, 
she saw the hero of all her late romances standing a 
little before her. He was tugging away at the gray, 
lichened bars that separated him from the woodland : 
path, and had not yet observed her; owing to inex- 
perience on his part, the rustic arrangements refused 
to move, which elicited the above execration. 

‘‘ Wait a minute, Mr. Chesley,” called out Hester, 
“Til let them down for you.” And dropping her 
bundle, she ran forward to his assistance, 

He laughed, a short, half-annoyed half-aimiring 
laugh, when he saw how quickly and easily the little 
hands accomplished what he had found so difficult. - 
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‘Climb it,” replied Mr. Chesley, nonchalantly. 


had set her down he directed his attention to the 
“ Climb it! but how?” 


«“ Why is the heart of a lover like the sea-s: rpent?” “‘Jadye of his love,” and became oblivious of her ex- 


“ Because it is the secreter (sea-critter) of great 
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Guy Chesley opene:! wide his handsome bine eyes, 


luscious red, were slightly apart; the scarlet flush, “Do you know Shakspeare?” he asked, in sur- 


born of her late exercise, had cooled down into the 
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Hester was already showing her, finding a crevico 


istence; nor did he think of her again till late that 
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“ Did you think letting down bars was my only 
accomplishment?” 

“Ono; I knew you could also scale stone walls.” 

The merry smile taded from her ripe, red lips, and 
a vivid crimson surged all over the tell tale face. 

“It’s about all I’m good for, I guess!” she mur- 
mured, and turned to go back for her evergreens. 

The young man was by her side in amoment, 

“What! did my foolish speech hurt you, pretty 
one?” he asked, eagerly. 

“OQ—not much.” The words were well enough, 
but the sweet voice was sadly tremulous. 

He put his arm about her, just as he would have 
about a grieved child, and bent his proud head till 
his bearded cheek almost touched her bright hair. 

“You little girl,” he said, with a caress in his deep 
tones, “ you must never let anything I say trouble 
you—why, I’m always blurting out some abominable 
thing that 1 don’t mean.” 

«J—I don’t mind.” 

“I'm afraid you do; but you'll forgive me, wont 
you?” 

“ If there’s anything to forgive.” And she dashed 
away a tear with the back of her hand. 

“Then you'll turn ‘Good Samaritan’ in my be- 
half. I’ve got a splinter in my hand from those 
wretched bars—will you take it out? see what an 
awful one it is!” And he showed her his small palm, 
white and delicate as any woman’s. 

She examined it with pitiful concern; then, care- 
fully wiping off the tiny drop of blood, looking like a 
crimson bead on the snowy surface, she set herself to 
work to perform the desired service. She did it 
neatly and dexterously, and when she was done he 
thanked her warmly. 

“That is nothing,” she said, impulsively. ‘0, 
Mr. Chesley, I wish I could do something worth 
while for you—something great and grand!” 

What put it into his handsome head to answer her 
as he did? 

“ You can.” 

She questioned “what ”’—not with her lips, but 
eyes. 

“ Kiss me.” 

One moment she paused irresolutely; then, raising 
herself on tip-toe, she placed her warm brown fingers 
on the broad shoulders and lifted her blushing face 
to his. 

‘I can’t reach you,” she said, shyly. 

He wound his arms about her slight form and drew 
her tight to his breast—it was a tender, protecting, 
defiant clasp, it was a clasp that seemed to say to a 
cruel, unscrupulous world, “Stand off! Here I have 
gathered a pearl—a lily, which you shall not’ sully 
with your black touch or your foul breath!” That 
was all. He did not even take the gift he had asked 
for, so temptingly offered. 

“You darling child! you darling girl!” he mur- 
mured, passionately, ‘‘ God bless your innocence!” 
And so he released her. ‘ You must not kiss every- 
body that asks you,” he said, gravely, as he stood 
watching the blushes come and go on her fair young 
face. 

“T never kissed a gentleman in my life,” returned 
Hester, hotly, “‘ but father and my Uncle John!” 

“See how long you can say that. Now you must 
go home; “ I’ll wait here and see that no harm comes 
to you.” And picking up her evergreens he gave 
them to her, and, having said ‘“‘ Good-night,” stood 
leaning upon the storm-worn bars, watching her till 
she disappeared in the vegetable garden. 

As Hester came up the narrow walk, which led 
straight to the kitchen door, she heard a hurried 
step behind her, and, at the same time, a heavy hand 
was laid roughly, upon her shoulder. She turned 
round to confront a young man, dressed as a farm- 
laborer, with a form under medium height, but 
showing great development of muscle, and a dark, 
sensual-looking face. 


ened me. 
So you’ve got home at last!” the fellow said, in 

guard against, and without noticing her remark. 

a mighty while as you’ve been gone!” 

been gone!’’ 

after that.” 


you did!” retorted the girl, angrily. 


“0, is it you, George?” she said, involuntarily 
shrinking away from his touch. “ Youalmost fright- 
that peculiar style of voice which it is always well to 
‘‘ Pears to me you haint got much to show for such 
**T don’t see how you should know how long I have 
“Tsee you when you went; and I see something 


“Twasn’tany of your business, I’ll be bound, if 


“you shan’t talk that way! I know you’re a hate- 
ful, plotting wretch, George Balcomb, and I know 
you wouldn’t spare any pains to harm a person that 
you’d got a grudge against! But if ever you dare to 
lay even so much as your little finger on Mr. Guy 
Chesley as you hadn’t ought to lay it, you'll be sorry 
to the longest day you live, now you see if you aint!” 
And, having concluded this somewhat incoherent 
speech by a defiant shake of her little plump fist, she 
wheeled angrily about and marched up to the house. 


CHAPTER III. 


Miss GrRAy’s birthday came on the 20th of Au- 
gust, and her companions proposed getting up @ 
little fete in honor of it. A picnic for the day had 
been discussed, to be followed by a more brilliant 
entertainment later; but the weather continued so 
excessively hot that it was abandoned, its loss to be 
made up by an extra display in the evening. There 
was to be a dance on the lawn—which had been 
closely shaven and cleared of every stick and stone 
for the occasion—the music to be furnished by the 
“North Parish Brass Band;” asupper, such as had 
never been heard of in the vicinity, was to be served 
in the spacious farmhouse parlor; the grounds were 
to be decorated with garlands of flowers, evergreens 
and colored lamps, and a pyrotechnic exhibition 
was to close the festivities. A number of guests had 
been invited from Boston, in addition to the prom- 
inent residents of the vicinity, and public expectation 
ran high. 
The eagerly anticipated day dawned without a 
cloud. A heavy shower on the previous evening had 
effectually laid the dust and freshened the verdure, 
anda most acceptable breeze from the west rendered 
it quite tolerable even in the full sunshine. It want- 
ed but an hourof sunset. Everybody in and about 
the house was astir, and everything, even the very 
window-curtains, seemed endowed with an anima- 
tion lent purposely for the grand event. The kitchen 
sounded like a bee-hive, and the halls and parlor 
looked like Beauty’s own bower. 
Misses Gray and Hayden had gone to their cham- 
bers to dress: their brothers were not yet returned 
from town, and Miss Earle and her affianced were 
out in the shrubbery at the side of the house com- 
pleting a few arrangements that had still to be made. 
Hester was with them. Like the brave little girl that 
she was, she had all along adhered to her determina- 
tion to keep away from the city fashionables—though 
she had been sorely tempted to join them now and 
then, upon some special invitation; but the excite- 
ment of the last two days had been too much even 
for her to resist, and all her fine, wise resolutious had 
flown before it like chaff before a strong north wind. 
She was looking as lovely as possible to-night—was 
Hester—in the white organdie, dashed with fern- 
leaves, that Miss Earle had given her. It had been 
made by that young lady’s own dictation; and 
though the little rustic had objected as strongly as 
she had dared to the low, almost sleeveless corsage, 
that displayed so fully her faultless arms and dimpled 
shoulders, yet she could but acknowledge, with a 
flush of gratified vanity, that the dress was more be- 
coming to her than any which she had ever yet pos- 
sessed. But when the grand occasion came upon 
which she was, for the first time, to wear it, country 
modesty triumphed over town fashion. What would 
Mr. Chesley say, she wondered, to such an accession 
of finery? or would he notice it at all? The query 
deepened the rich color on her cheek, and set her 
foolish heart to palpitating uncomfortably; where- 
upon, moved by an impulse which she could not re- 
sist, she ran to the plain pine bureau, which held all 
her worldly goods, and took out a simple lace bertha, 
also the gift of Miss Earle. 
**T don’t know what ever she’ll say!” she solilo- 
quized, as she fastened on the airy trifle, “but I 
never could go out before him so—never!” And, 
though the fingers that added the broad sash—tinted 
like the heart of a sea-shell—to her slender waist, 
and the string of mock pearls to her rounded throat 
trembled so as to be almost useless, she did not once 
falter in her intentions. 
‘Now for a scolding!’ she thought, when her 
purposely lengthened toilet was quite completed, and 
she had no shadow of an excuse for longer hiding 
herself in the hot attic; and, without daring to take 
time for further thought, she summoned up what 
little courage she had at command, and ran down to 
where the lovers still lingered. 
‘* Why, Hester,” cried Miss Earle, the moment she 


saw her, “ you have disobeyed me! I told you to 
leave your shoulders uncovered.” ; 
‘I know you did,” replied poor Hester, ready 
sink to the ground with fear, “ but O, Miss Earle, I 
couldn’t!” 
“Couldn’t!” cried the spoiled belle, impatiently, 
“that is nonsense! If you wish to please me, you 
will go at once and do as I desired you.” 
‘* What is that about ‘ nonsense’ and ‘ pleasing ’?” 
asked Guy Chesley. 
** Hester has put on this bertha, and I particularly 
desired her not to wear it,’’ explained Miss Earle. 
“And why shouldn’t she wear it ifshe likes?” 
** Because it’s odious!” 


“*Praps it want; but mabby I’m going to make it 
my business! It’s plain enough now why you give 
me such an uppish answer, when I asked you t’other 
night to marry me. When high-flyin’ young gals 
refuse to have honest, stiddy men, and is seen out in 
the woods huggin’ and kissin’ grand city swells, it 
don’t take a very long head at figgers to reckon up 
what it means!” 

“George Balcomb, you're telling a lie, and you 
know it! You’re a mean sneak—watching round so! 
and if you go to meddling with me, I’ll tell Mr. 
Tyler just as true as I live!” 

“T aint goin’ to meddle with you—haint said I 
was”? replied the man, sullenly; “but if he don’t 
mind his ps. and qs. he’ll get it! Jest let me catch 
him foolin’ round you once more, as I did to-night, 
and I’ll spile his grinnin’ monkey picter, if I swing 
for it!” 

Hester turned upon him like a young tiger, looking 
fully two inches taller, in her passion than she had 
ever done before; her face was without color, and 
her eyes like two blazing stars. 


you be the one to influence her differently.” 





“I think it is charming. My dear Marianne,” 
added the young man, gravely, ‘if this little girl 
chooses propriety, even though it may seem rigid 
compared with our code, before display, pray do not 


‘* Heavens!” cried Miss Earle, ‘‘ whom I counted 
on as wn ally has proven mine enemy!” But she 
looked so pleasant that Hester ventured to ask her 


simpleton!” was the reply, in a tone that quite belied 
the words, “ what should put such an idea into your 
dear little head?” And she even condescended to 
pat “the dear little head” so kindly, with her jew- 
elled hand, that Hester went off to finish some ever- 
green wreaths that had been left till the last minute, 
feeling very much as though she had been suddenly 
lifted up from this working-day world into a little 
paradise, swinging— 

** Mid the purple depths of even." 


Presently, Guy Chesley came and stood before her, 
watching her movements with a show of interest 
that he would have laughed at himself for, if he had 
not been unconscious of it. 
* You will never be able to do that, my child,” he 
said, seeing how useless were her efforts to join to- 
gether the wreath which she had just finished 
winding. 
“TI don’t believe I shall!” she replied, shaking it 
very muchas a child would a refractory kitten. 
‘Let me do it for you.” And he went down on 
his knees befure her, and quickly accomplished, with 
his superior strength, what she had found herself 
unable to do. “ Your little hands were never made 
for such rough work,” he said, kindly; ‘see, you 
have torn one of them already on the barbarous 
stuff!” And he drew out his scented handkerchief, 
and wiped away—as carefully as though she had been 
“born to the purple” thetiny drops of blood that 
had oozed from an ugly scratch on one of her fingers. 
“Tam very awkward! I—” she stopped suddenly, 
while every particle of color died out of her face. 
“‘ What is the matter, Hester—are you ill?” asked 
Mr. Chesley, anxiously. 
‘*No,” she replied, making a great effort to speak 
in her natural voice, ‘‘ nothing is the matter—much, 
Mr. Chesley,” she added, quickly, in her eagerness 
catching hold of his arm; “do you see that man?” 
He turned and looked in the direction her eyes 
pointed out. 
“Yes; it’sone of the farm-hands, isn’t it? Bal- 
comb, or Halcomb—he’s been helping us to-day.” 
“You must be careful of him, Mr. Chesley.” 
“1? careful of him—why?” 
‘* Because he doesn’t like you! I can’t tell you 
why, but he doesn’t—and he might do you some 
harm.” 
** Hester,’’ called Miss Earle, ‘‘ I’ve come out and 
left the ribbons for these garlands in my chamber. 
Go and get them—they’re on the bed, or the table or 
somewhere; and don’t stop to talk to Rose or Sue— 
there’s a good child!” 
Hester rose to go. 
**You’ll remember what I’ve said, Mr. Chesley?” 
she asked, earnestly. 
*¢T’ll remember you said it;’” he replied, mis- 
chievously; then, seeing that she seemed pained by 
his levity—‘‘ Don’t you betroubled for me, my dear 
little girl,’ he added, soberly, “I know just how to 
manage such fellows as those!” 
But, in spite of this assurance and her entire faith 
in his power to perform whatever he might attempt, 
it was with a heaviness of spirit to which she had 
hitherto been a stranger, that she left him to do his 
betrothed’s bidding. 
She had found the ribbon and was hurrying away 
with it as fast as possible, when Miss Gray’s door 
opened, and that young lady cried: 
‘Is that you, Hester? Do come here, like my 
guardian angel, and lace my boots for me!” 
“T can’t stop,” was on Hester’s tongue; then, dis- 
liking to appear so unobliging, she went back to per- 
form the required service. 
The boots were too narrow. Hester tugged at the 
white lacings till her fingers were almost blistered, 
and the delicate satin gave every warning that it 
would bear no more stretching without tearing—still 
they wouldn’t come together within half an inch. 
“ The things are a size too small, Rose;” said Miss 
Hayden, who stood by watching operations. “ You 
can’t wear ’em if ever they are fastened.” 
“ You croak!” retorted Miss Gray, pettishly. “I 
can—” She was interrupted by a strange nvise that 
sounded like the catching fire of a large quantity of 
dried grass—only a great deal louder, followed by a 
piercing scream. 

“For Heaven’s sake, what’s that?” cried Miss 
Hayden, as she sprang and opened the door. 

A second scream followed the first, and another 
and yet another, each coming nearer than the last. 
Then a woman’s voice, shrill with some terrible emo- 
tion, was heard, calling out frantically for help. It 
was Miss Earle’s voice, and; mingled with her almost 
insane cries for assistance, the terrified girls distin- 
guished the words: 

** Guy Is burned to death!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


in the vicinity at that time. 


iting further or more satisfactory detail. 





“* Stop!” she cried, fiercely, between her set teeth, 





Li 


if she were very angry with her. “Angry, you little 


affirmed, nor did he die; but he was so dreadfully 


sufferings were so intense as to sicken the stoutest 


was summoned away by the intelligence of her fath- 
er’s sudden and alarming illness, and left the farm 
within the hour, with many loud protestations of re- 
gret, and promises of as speedy a return as possible. 
The Haydens and Grays followed her the next 
week, to fulfila travelling engagement. Bert Hay- 
den declared that it was: 

** Too doosed bad to go off and leave a fellah under 
such circumstancas, but then, our pledged word, our 
honawh, you know!” And Adolphe Gray even made 
some faint offers to “stay and see him through;” 
but Guy would not hear to it. He did not need 
them, he said; it may be he did not want them, for 
he was no longer the gay, pleasure-loving Guy Ches- 
ley of a month ago; and so earnest was he in this as- 
surance, and in urging them to go, that they not only 
went, as had been their original intentions, but, also, 
took with them the most satistied of consciences! 
There was extra help in the furm-house during 
these weary, anxious days, but, for all that, Mrs. Ty- 
ler wouldn’t have known what to do without Hester. 
She was indciutigable; in the kitchen, the dairy, the 
sick-room—by night or by day—whenever and 
wherever she was wanted, there she was; always 
realy and able to do what was needed, from the 
“mixing” of a ‘‘corn-cake”’ for the men’s break- 
fasts, to waiting upon and taking the orders of the 
pompous old dsctor, who had no more mercy upon 
her feet or her memory than as though they had been 
“ self-winding” machines, warranted to run any 
number of days without running down! The first 
thing Guy Chesley was conscious of, when a brief lull 
in his excruciating torture gave him the ability to 
think of any subject beside himself, was the light 
touch of Hester’s little fingers, as she carefully ap- 
plied the crushed ice to his closely-shaven head; the 
tirst object his eyes rested upon, when the saving 
bandage was removed from them, her sweet young 
face, looking so pale and pitiful that it haunted him, 
like some dream-angel, for days afterwards. And, so 
acceptable did her faithful and intelligent services 
render her to him, that, after the departure of his 
city friends, she was installed as chief nurse in the 
pleasant south chamber, to her great delight, and his 
no less benefit. 

It was near the middle of October before the in- 
jured man was able to leave the old-fashioned, four- 
post bedstead, where so many terrible hours had been 
passed, and sit fur a few moments in the comfortable 
arm-chair in which he had lounged, with his cigar, 
on that July evening when he had dismissed his mo- 
mentary admiration of the sure-footed little country- 
girl, in a ring of smoke. 

A week had passed since these flittings from bed to 
chair commenced. 1t was one of the loveliest morn- 
ings of the season; warm and cloudless, with a pale 
golden haze, which towards sunset would change into 
purple, swinging between the broad meadows and 
the low, softly-outlined hills, and a rich, woody 
scent, which would establish a perfumer’s fortune 
could he achieve it, pervading the ambient air. Down 
in the simple garden a few hardy salvias and asters 
still bl 1, in defi of the frost, together with 
here and there a belated pansy; a bright-eyed robin, 
perched on the topmost bough of the sumach tree, 
was singing his farewell to summer, and in through 
the open window, now and then, sailed a brilliant 
maple leaf, suddenly dropping down, and looking 
like a gorgeous- winged thing upon the modest carpet. 
For more than half an hour the invalid had sat 
gazing upou the voluptuous out-door scene, with 
half-closed eyes und mute lips. He then turned has- 
tily aside, as though he had, on that instant, be- 
thought him of something important. 

“ Bring me my hand-mirror, Hester,” he said. 

She vbeyed him, but not very willingly. 

He took the handsome toy and ideld it before him 
with a hand none too steady. It reflected a thin, 
beardless tace, @isfigured with cruel, red scars, and a 
head barely covered with a light, silken something, 
that looked vastly more like swan’s down than hu- 
man hair. It was the first time he had seen how 
sadly he was altered by the accident that so nearly 
cost him his life, and the shock of the discovery 
almost unmanned him. 

“My God!” he cried; ‘‘ what a spectacle I am!” 
And dropping the gilded thing, which had revealed 
to him a fact so unpalatable, he buried his still 
handsome features—the only portion remaining to 
him of thav splendid beauty that Miss Earle had so 
worshipped—in his slender fingers, and groaned 





How the accident happened, no one seemed to | aloud. 
know. A quantity of the more common fire-works 
had been left lying in a heap, and Miss Earle’s ac- 
count was, that tbe first she saw they were all in a | on her knees by his side, she burst into a passion of 
blaze, with Guy Chesley standing in the midst of | sobbing and weeping. 
them. He afterwards added to this the information 
that, an instant before the disaster occurred, he had | ure. 
seen a lighted match fall among the dangerous com- 
bustibles, but not in time to escape from them; and 
by whom thrown, he had no idea—his affianced and 
himself, so far as he had seen, being the only persons 
Nor was a protracted 
and vigorous examination of every man, woman, and 
child, about the place that evening, successful in elic- | expression. 


“The doctor says,” began Hester, wishing to com- 
fort him; but she could not proceed, and, falling up- 


Her grief restored him to something like compos- 
He transferred his hand to her beautiful hair, 
which he stroked gently. 

**O, sir, if I could take it all! if only it had been 
me!” she moaned. 

** My child, do you pity me so much as that?” 

She lifted her tace towards him; it was flushed 
and tear-stained, and wore a strange, haunted 


“Mr. Chesley,” she said, under her breath, “do 





He was not dead, as Miss Earle, in her terror, had 


you suppose he did it?” 


burned that for days his life was despaired of, and his 
heart among his watchers. 

Miss Earle remained with him till the doctors as- | 
sured her that he was no longer in danger of death, | 
but that he had lost, and probably would never re- | 
cover, his beauty—that bright, perfect blonde beauty | 
which had been his chief attraction to her—when she 
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“Do I suppose who did what?” 


' “George Balcomb set those thing: 
burned you so.” 
| Why should he do it?” 
‘Because he hated you, sir!” 
‘Hated me? why did he hate me?” 
This question was not so easy to ar 
stead of speaking, she blushed, fron 
linen collar that encircled her snow) 


very roots of her shining hair, 

A new light broke upon Guy Ches! 

“Oh!” he said, significantly; and t 
did say for some momenta, when he a> 
** Where is this hero who proposed t. 
his life, because he had ventured to e>. 
word or two with his little sweetheart? 

Hester eprung to her feet. 

“‘ How dare you say that? I was ; 
heart!” she cried angrily. 

. ' “God forbid! But whose are you?” 

She did not reply. 

The young man leaned forward, and, 
arm about the slight form, drew it ge 
him. 

“ Whose sweetheart are you, little on 
repeated, 

* Nobody’s.” 

“ What—not mine?” 

“No; 0, no!” But she did not res: : 


him—him the betrothed husband of »: 
struggled to release herself from his ¢: 


“What is it, my little Wild-bird?’ 
tenderly. 


‘* Miss Earle,” she faltered. 
He let her go now without an effort te 


“My God! child, what have I done?” 





CHAPTER y. 

Ir almost seemed that Miss Earle }\: 
him, for, with the exception of a tew ha: \ 
had heard nothing trom her since she 
and even those had failed to come for | 
night. Her father had recovered, and gs): 
usual health—this information he bh 
through Adolphe Gray—so there wasnot «. 
reason for her silence, if she had been 
write. The neglect irritated him. He w : 
very proud, and, perhaps, a trifle exact :: 


and what should have been her pleas \.. 


he was changed by his Jate accident, and 
of the same, honorably releasing her fr 
gagement to him, if she should desir. 
released. . 

The answer came by return mail. He: 
it in to him one morning with his late bre. « 
had seen how moody he had been for t! 
days, and, thinking this would enliven hi: 
with a brave smile and heart that tried : 
glad for his sake—though it might alm: 


with eager fingers. It was brief, and he - 


She took the dainty letter-sheet as tho 
been something preciously delicate. It wa. 
tinted, and scented in the most faultless 
bore, after the date, the following words: 


“MY DEAR FRIEND Guy :—As you hav. 
it, perhaps it would be as well for us to co. 
engagement at an end. You know dear j 
quite favored it, as he particularly desired 
ter into an alliance with his especial frie: 
Van Vert, who is a millionaire and honora! 
being the very kandsomest man you ever a 
sorry that accident has injured your tac: 
but perhaps it will get to look better in tim 
Pose we shall see you in town this winter; ° 
make & very gay season of it. 1 must close 
my very best wishes for your future hap; 
Prosperity. Your friend, 

** MARIANNE CHARLOTTE ] 


\¢ Pn refolded the fashionable missive 
| € fashionable lady had, in so fashionable 








broken her pledged word to the man who 
regarded her as his future wife, and who 
fessed to love him so sincerely, and gave | 
him without remark. Once she would hay. 
| hement in her denunciation of such hear. 
ey that was when she was @ child—not 

. rv to be sure, but the mighty lever that : 

orld had been at work upon her since—t} 














6 
' , 
embrace, and even suffered her head ti ;; 
happy moment, against his breast, 
. Her touch thrilled him as no other toi, 
done. 
‘Be mine; be all mine!” he cried, 
“T love you, I love you, my little darlin , 
clasped her still more closely to him, 1 
eager kisses down upon her crimson mo)..,,. 
She was the first to realize how wron : 


tience gave out, and he wrote her a lette: ». « 3 
in many and touching words, he told he: . 


‘ 


t 


“T had forgotten her,” he cried, © |... 


over, he was now an invalid, and, havi - . 
three weeks for what was no more tha: | :- 


os 


have been her own death-warrant, poor). : ! 
He took it from her, and broke the i. : 


jg master of it at a glance; then he he!:: ‘: 
er. 

“ That is the way Flora McFlimsey loves ° ' 
with such bitterness in his well-bred voice 
never heard there befure. 

Hester did not know what rep] to m:! 
made none, here 

“ Read it,” he said; “it may teach yo: 
worth learning about the great world 
monde, in which 1 once played an insignific .. 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION 





“Do I suppose who did what?” 


burned you so.” 
“ Why should he do it?” 
‘Because he hated you, sir!” 
‘Hated me? why did he hate me?” 
This question was not so easy to answer; and, in 


very roots of her shining hair. 
A new light broke upon Guy Chesley’s darkness 


“* Where is this hero who proposed to rob aman o 


word or two with his little sweetheart?” 
Hester sprung to her feet. 


heart!” she cried angrily. 
“God forbid! But whose are you?” 
She did not reply. 


him. 


repeated. 
** Nobody's.” 
“ What—not mine?” 


happy moment, against his breast. 


done. 
“Be mine; be all mine!” he cried, passionately. 
“T love you, I love you, my little darling!” And he 
clasped her still more closely to him, raining quick, 
eager kisses down upon her crimson mouth, 
She was the first to realize how wrong this was in 
him—him the betrothed husband of another—and 
struggled to release herself from his caressing hold. 
“What is it, my little Wild-bird?” he asked, 
tenderly. 
‘** Miss Earle,” she faltered. 
He let her go now without an effort to detain her. 
“TI had forgotten her,” he cried, remorsefully. 
“* My God! child, what have I done?” 





CHAPTER VY. 


Ir almost seemed that Miss Earle had forgotten 
him, for, with the exception of a few hasty notes, he 
liad heard nothing from her since she went away; 
and even those had failed to come for the last fort- 
night. Her father had recovered, and she was in her 
usual health—this information he had received 
through Adolphe Gray—so there was not the slightest 
reason for her silence, if she had been disposed to 
write. The neglect irritated him. He was naturally 
very proud, and, perhaps, a trifle exacting; more- 
over, he was now an invalid, and, having waited 
three weeks for what was no more than his right, 
and what should have been her pleasure, his pa- 
tience gave out, and he wrote her a letter, in which, 
in many and touching words, he told her how sadly 
he was changed by his Jate accident, and, on 
of the same, honorably releasing her from her en- 
gagement to him, if she should desire to be so 
released. : 

The answer came by return mail. Hester brought 
it in to him one morning with his late breakfast. She 
had seen how moody he had been for the past few 
days, and, thinking this would enliven him, hailed it 
with a brave smile and heart that tried to be very 
glad for his sake—though it might almost as well 
have been her own death-warrant, poor child! 
He took it from her, and broke the unique seal 
with eager fingers. It was brief, and he made him- 
self master of it at a glance; then he held it out to 
her. 
“ That is the way Flora McFlimsey loves!” he said, 
with such bitterness in his well-bred voice as she had 
never heard there befure. 
Hester did not know what reply to make, so she 
made none. 
“ Read it,” he said; “it may teach you a lesson 
worth learning about the great world—the beau 
monde, in which 1 once played an insignificant parg.” 

She took the dainty letter-sheet as though it had 
been something preciously delicate. It was stamped, 
tinted, and scented in the most faultless style, and 
bore, after the date, the following words: 





“George Balcomb set those things on fire that 


stead of speaking, she blushed, from the narrow 
linen collar that encircled her snowy throat, to the 


“Oh!” he said, significantly; and that was all he 
did say for some moments, when he asked, abruptly, 


his life, because he had ventured to exchange a civil 


“ How dare you say that? I was not his sweet- 


The young man leaned forward, and, putting his 
arm about the slight form, drew it gently towards 


“ Whose sweetheart are you, little one?” he softly 


“No; O,no!” But she did not resist his warm 
embrace, and even suffered her head to rest, for one 


. Her touch thrilled him as no other touch had ever 


- | tion voice, so he asked: 
“* What do you think of that, Hester?” 


lously. 


for myself. Come here, child.” 


f 
lounge by his side. 
“* You wouldn’t have done that way, Hester?” 
“TJ, sir?” she cried, indignantly. 
“T know you would not. You love me!” 
She burst into tears. 


taunt me so?” she sobbed, reproachfully. 


by aceepting the husband that Miss Earle rejected?” 


der meaning, ‘‘ My darling,” he said, “I love you as 
God meant man to love the woman he would make 
his wife. Will you be my wife?” 
Hester didn’t make a long speech in reply, humbly 
declaring herself to be unworthy, etc., etc., for she 
loved him too dearly, and was too artless, withal, for 
that; and if she answered, “ Yes,” it was so very 
softly that neither you nor I could have heard it, 
friend of mine, had we been there. But that she 
said something very like it, you will know, when I 
tell you that shortly after that her lovely head was 
fondly pillowed upon Guy Chesley’s broad breast, 
while that young gentleman was murmuring above 
the glowing fuce those old, sweet, common expres- 
sions, that will never be hackneyed, or lose their 
charm for tender hearts—whether old or young— 
while this world stands, or heaven’s starry mysteries 
continue to shine. 
Hester was but seventeen on her last birthday, and 
(although she had improved to the utmost the com- 
mon school advantages which her father’s limited 
means had allowed her) was by no means educated 
to the position to which a union with Guy Chesley 
would elevate her. 
Some men would have placed her at a boarding- 
school for the next three years, where she would 
have been taught villanous French and worse En- 
glish, learned bad morality with her dancing, and 
got her heart filled with all sorts of undesirable 
things; but he did nothing of the kind. He made 
her his wife as soon as possible, while her mind was 
in the tender leaf, her heart unsullied by contact with 
frivolous girls of her own age, and took her at once 
abroad, where she had the best masters of every de- 
scription, and where four of the happiest winters he 
had ever known were passed in watching her charms 
of person grow to perfectness day by day, her powers 
of intellect strengthen and develop hour by hour, 
while she still retained that native simplicity of man- 
ner, that winning freshness of look and thought, that 
had so pleased him when he saw her first—a brown- 
faced little rustic, in the romantic Deerfield Valley. 





That was seven years ago. 
The Van Verts spent last season at one of our 
fashionable sea-shore resorts. 
On the second evening after their arrival, while 
Mrs. Marianne (who had advanced in the matter of 
her birthdays as fast as the rest of us, and gave evi- 
dence of the same in the increased rotundity of a 
form never too slight for grace, and a certain coarse- 
ness of feature and complexion which must be seen 
to be understood) was promenading on the piazza of 
their hotel, attended by the popular beau, Dion 
Maillard, her quick eye descried a small group sitting 
apart from the general crowd of idlers, of whom the 
central figure was a lady, young and exceedingly 
beautiful, and, judging from the attention which was 
paid her by her companions, of very superior posi- 
tion. 

“And pray, Mr. Maillard,” said Mrs. Marianne, 
eagerly, “‘ who is that lady?” 

Mr. Maillard, adjusting his eye-glass, peered for- 
ward in the direction indicated by her heavily-jew- 
elled finger. 


“That?” he replied; “O, that is Mrs. Guy Ches- 


“What hurt have I ever done you that you should 


“Hurt? You have made me almost the happiest 
fellow under the sun! Will you complete your work 


Then changing his light tone to one of deep and ten- 
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Love, and it had made of her, in the weeks of a sin- | tudes of her witless companion, gnawing her white 
gle autumn, a cautious, self-contained woman. So | under lip till the blood started. 
she said nothing with her lips, though her crimsoned | keep no money in this safe, they have felt confident 
cheeks and sparkling eyes were full of speech to one | ing-room with an uncommonly merry expression on 

accustomed to interpret such language. Guy Ches- : his handsome face. 
ley was satisfied, but he wanted her to give her emo- 


“* My dear,” he said, “ the Van Verts are here.” 
“* Are they?” 


““Yes; and the honorable millionaire— the hand- | Messrs. Cuttworth & Co. received a remittance of ten 
“Tam very sorry for you, sir!” she replied, tremu- somest man you ever saw,’ you know! is as bald- 


headed as old Father Time in the primer, with 


@ | an unusual occurrence, and it was too late to deposit 
“You needn’t be, fur I don’t think I am very surry nose like an ancient alderman’s, and a stoop in his 


‘ Shoulders!” And he threw himself upon the elegant | ter, the firm concluded to place the money quietly in 
She came and stood before him. He reached out lounge, and burst into a peal of laughter which it 
his hand and drew her down to the pretty chintz 


would have done you good to hear. 


wide brow. 


reproach ; “‘ what a bad Christian you are!” 


face down to his. 


pure, loving, noble-hearted wife!” 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE FATAL SAFE. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 





and told them that, as I had come to England to see 


take the trouble to look for them. 


which all the refuse matter of creation was flowing. 
It was almost sickening to look at it. 
Turning to a policeman who was standing by me, 
I said: 


“It would be a wretched death to drown here, in 
such foul water.” 
“ You may well say that, sir,” he replied, politely. 
“A man as falls down there, ’Il never get up again. 
But a plenty of ’em are drowned there every day, 
poor devils. Only a week ago 1 saw aman drowned 
right under us here.” 

“ Indeed,” said 1; “‘ how was that?” 
“ Well, you see, sir,” he replied, “ it’s rather a 
long story; but, as I take you for an American, by 
your speech, and as you might like to hear something 
of the ways of this city, I don’t mind telling you, if 
you have time to listen.” 
I assured him I would be only tvo willing to listen 
to him, and would be very much obliged to him for 
the story. 
“ London, sir,” he began, seating himself on a bale 
of g , ‘is as full of thieves as heaven is of angels. 
They are a reckless and dangerous class, too, sir, and 
give us officers of the law a sight of trouble in trying 
to keep them down. Sometimes you find them the 
most i t and respectable-looking people you 
ever saw; others are regular swells, who can be told 





That night Guy Chesley came into his wife’s dress- 


Hester came and bent over him, putting back, with 
the fondest of fingers, the clustering hair from his 


“You naughty fellow,” she said, in tones of mock 
He lifted his white hands, and drew her beautiful 


‘So Iam!” he cried, tenderly. “I ought to bless 
Vert de Van Vert the remainder of his days, and 
pray for the sweet repose of his soul the remainder 
of mine; fur, but for him, I might have missed the 
richest blessing the good God ever gave me—my own 


SoME years ago I chanced to be in England. I was have my hands full. I loosened my revolver and ex- 
travelling for my health, and, as I was very anxious | *@ined it, and keeping it in my hand, crept along 
to see the “Mother Country” from every point of | C@Utiously in the shadow of the buildings, uutil the 
view, I passed a year in going through it, and, in that | thieves stopped on this pier. Then I crossed the 
time, mingled with all classes, and went to all places street a little below them, and crept up on them. 
to which I could obtain access. I was the guest of One of them descended into a large four-oared wher- 
the Duke of —, at his beautiful country-seat in | TY, 4nd the others fastened a rope to the safe, and 
D—, and in the disguise of a vagabond, I penetrat- | PTepared to lower it into the boat. 
ed the lowest haunts of vice and crime in the great 
city of London, and came out from them safely. My | Shouted: 
friends used to laugh at me fur what they called my 
“ oddities,” but I took their teasing good-naturedly, 


I was determined to gratify my curiosity to the ut- just ready for lowering, and the men had gotten fur- 
most. As may be supposed, I gained much strange 
and interesting experience. Indeed, I learned from 
my own observation that the most exciting incidents | VT the pier into the boat with a loud crash. It 
of romance are not half so wonderful as those which : : 
one may see around him every day, if he will only ceive it, and fairly drove him through the bottom of 


One morning I was walking along the river side in " 

London, gazing at the long rows of masts, and the either killed by the full of the safe, or drowned. The 
black chimneys of the steamers; when my attention 
was attracted by something on one of the piers, and Co., and found them in great excitement over what 
I went over to look at it. When my curiosity was | had happened. I told them what had become of the 
satisfied, 1 stood for some time looking at the foul | 54“, and during the day it was fished up, and its con- 
current of the Thames, as it flowed beneath me. I 
never saw water so full of filth. It seemed as if it | known how the thieves knew there was money in the 
might be the great sewer of the universe, through | 84fe, or whether they kuew it at all, but, as the por- | 





only one small safe, in which their books are depos- 
ited, and, as they always make it known that they 


that no one would care to attempt a robbery for the 
sake of a few accuunt- books, which could be of value 
to no one but the firm. 

“It happened, however, about a week ago, that 
thousand pounds, after the banks had closed. It was 


the sum in bank; so, after consulting about the mat- 





the safe until the next morning, and say nothing 
about it. 

“That night, about twelve o’clock, I was coming 
up my beat, when I saw four men pushing a small 
safe along the streets. It was an extraordinary sight, 
and I supposed they expected that the very boldness 
of the act would be their greatest protection. 1t was 
a clear, starlight night, and every one of their move- 
ments was perfectly plain to me. I recognized the 
safe, at a glance, as the property of Messrs. Cutt- 
worth & Co., and I was confident that these men 
were engaged in a daring robbery. My first thought 
was to spring my rattle for assistance, and to frighten 
them off; but, on reflection, I decided not to do so. 
I wanted to see what the thieves would do with the 
safe, as it was likely that 1 might, in this way, learn 
something of value to the law. Besides this, it’s a 
habit of mine to let a man think he’s perfectly se- 
cure and unsuspected, before I pounce upon him. 
“From the ease with which the men move the 
safe, I could see that they were powerful fellows, and 
that, if they chose to effer any resistance, I would 


“Now was my time, and springing forward, I 


“*T have you now, you villains.’ 

“The men were frightened, and let go the rope. 
The safe had been balanced on the edge of the pier, 

’ 

ther in their work than 1 suspected. At the sound 

of my voice they let go the rope, and the safe fell 


struck the man who was in the wherry, ready to re- 


the boat, which at once filled and sank. The three 
men on the pier escaped, but the man in the boat was 


next day I went to the office of Messrs. Cuttworth & 


tents found tu be uninjured. It is not very well 


ter of the firm has not been heard from since, it is 
believed that he was concerned in the robbery, and 
that he was the man that was killed in the boat.” 

“ T suppose Messrs. Cuttworth & Co. rewarded you 
handsomely fur your services,” I said, as the police- 
man concluded. 

“They gave me a guinea, sir, and told me I was an 
efficient man,” he answered, with a dry laugh. 

I dropped a shilling into his hand, and, thanking 
him tor his story, went on my way. 





Biographical Portfolio. 
(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GENERAL CLIVER PRESCOTT, 

A PATRIOT of the American Revolution, was born 
at Groton, Massachusetts, on the 27th of April, 1731. 
He was of the fourth generation from John Prescott, 
who came from England, and resided at Watertown 
in 1641. His father was Benjamin Prescott of Groton, 
who died in 1738. The son graduated at Harvard 
College in 1750; and studied medicine under the tui- 
tion of Dr. Roby, ot Sudbury, who had been educated 


























































“My DEAR FRIEND Guy :—As you have proposed 
it, perhaps it would be as well for us to consider our 
eugagement at an end. You know dear papa never 
quite favored it, as he particularly desired me to en- 
ter into an alliance with his especial friend, Vert de 
Van Vert, who is a millionaire and honorable, besides 
being the very handsomest man you ever saw! Iam 
sorry that accident has injured your tace so badly, 
but perhaps it will get to look better in time. I sup- 
pose we shallsee you in town this winter; we hope to 
make a very gay season of it. 1 must close now, with 
my very best wishes for your future happiness and 
Prosperity. Your friend, 

* MARIANNE CHARLOTTE EARLE.” 


Hester refolded the fushionable missive in which 
the fashionable lady had, in so fashionable a manner, 
broken her pledged word to the man who had once 
regarded her as his future wife, and who had pro- 
fessed to love him so sincerely, and gave it back to 
him without remark. Once she would have been ve- 
hement in her denunciation of such heartlessness, 
but that was when she was a child—not so very far 
back, to be sure, but the mighty lever that moves the 


dizzy brain and a heart that seemed almost to have 
ceased its beating, the world-worn woman gazed up- 
on the lover her cruel falseness had lost her, and 


ley—always excepting yourself, one of the most 
charming creatures in existence, and immensely the 
fashion wherever she goes.” 

“Who was she?” 

“A duke’s daughter, or something of the kind; at 
any rate, he found her in Europe.” 

Another question was on the lady’s tongue, but 
her escort prevented it. 

“ There’s her husband talking with Col. Fowler,” 
he said. 

She turned and looked at him. Thanks to his 
sweet young wife’s devoted care and affection, not 
one scar remained to tell of the fearful disaster which 
had induced his first love to become Mrs. Van Vert. 

There he stood—an inch above his fellows, his slender 
form as erect, his curling blonde hair as silken and 

abundant, his proud face as fair, as ou those summer 
nights, such weary, weary years ago, when he used 

to call her his “ goddess,” his “queen,” and paint 

bright pictures of the time when even a dearer and 

holier title should be hers. A single moment, with 





world had been at work upon her since—the lever of 





then turned back to listen to the softly-lisped plati- 


chants I speak of, never keep as much as a hundred 


by their flashy dress and genteel appearance; while 
others still are such as you’d better not approach, 
without a good weapon of some kind. We officers of 
the law, sir, learn to know all these characters pretty 
well after a little experience, and we have a different 
way of dealing with each class. Some of these peo- 
ple are stupid enough; some are too sharp for even 
the most expert detective; and some succeed by their 
genuine impudence. 

“ About a mile above here, on this street, is the 
office of a wealthy firm of ship-merchants. They are 
very close and stingy men, sir, and, instead of taking 
a building suitable to their wealth and trade, they 
hire a small, mean office, opening right on the street, 
and which is hardly secure from the most blundering 
burglar. I am on the night-police, sir, and my beat 
carries me just in front of their office. They have 
spoken to me about keeping a good watch over their 
premises, but I have told them 1 cannot see my whole 

beat at once, and that I was confident some bold 

thief would break in some night, and rob them. 

Sure enough, sir, my prediction was realized about a 

week ago. 

“Tt seems that Messrs. Cuttworth & Co., the mer- 


in Europe, and was an eminent physician. After 
completing his studies, he settled in his native town, 
and for many years sustained an extensive practice. 
Dr. Prescott took an early and decided part in the 
American Revolution, and entered warmly into those 
measures which were considered necessary to vindi- 
cate our national rights. He exerted his influence in 
organizing the government when it broke from its al- 
legiance to the royal authority, and remained, to the 
close of his life, its invariable defender. He had re- 
ceived from the government many appvintments, and 
had been commissioned under the king a major, then 
lieutenant colonel, and afterwards colonel of the mi- 
litia. In 1771, he was elected a member of the exec- 
utive council; upon the departure of the last royal 
governor, Thomas Gage, in 1775, the affairs of the 
province were vested in the bamis of twenty-eight 
lors, who officiated as governor; it requiring 
the signatures of fifteen of that body to render valid 
any law or resolve. The first President of the Coun- 
cil Board, in 1775, was James Otis. In 1776, James 
Bowdoin. In 1776, 1777, 1778, and 1779, Jeremiah 
Powell. The council in 1780 gave way upon the adup- 
tion of the State constitution; when John Hancovk 
was elected the first governor. In 1776, Colonel Pres- 











pounds in their office after bank hours. They have 


cott was elected and commisioned as brigadier gener- 
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al of the militia for the county of Middlesex, and a 
member of the board of war. His military com- 
mand gave him the direction and superintendence 
of the numerous guards which were raised and sta- 
tioned at the bridges, rivers, and other places, to pre- 
vent the tories and enemies of the revolutionary 
movement from all intercourse with the British 
troops, who were then confined to Boston and its 
immediate vicinity. These duties, his command 
including the whole country, joined to his care as a 
member of the board of war, aiding to organize the 
town committees of correspondence, made his oftice 
and station, not only very responsible, but laborious. 

In 1778, he was appointed third major general of 
the State, and re-elected to the council, in which ca- 
pacity he served for three years. In 1779, he was ap- 
pointed Judge of Probate for the county of Middle- 
sex. This office he retained until his death, giving 
universal satisfaction by his remarkable urbanity, as 
well as by his able and correct manner of discharg- 
ing the duties of that important station. In 1781, he 
was appointed, by Governor Hancock, the second 
major general of the State militia; but, as there was 
not, at that time, that urgent call upon his patriot- 
ism, which, in the earlier state of the war, had in- 
duced him to accept a military command, he soon 
tendered his resignation. He was employed in all 
important town business; served as town clerk for 
thirteen years in succession, and was a selectman for 
more than thirty years. He died at Groton on the 
17th of November, 1804, in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MARRIAGE. 


BY MIS8 CAMILLA WILLIAN. 





Not in summer, nor in winter, 
Be our marriage, Adrian: 

They are like a hallelujah 
Closing with a hushed amen, 

When some saintly soul drops back its 
Dust into the dust again. 


Wait till spring shall scatter sunshine 
From the reconciled skies, 

And the new creation blushes 
Under God's approving eyes: 

Then, ny Adam, I will enter with thee 
Our new paradise ! 


BLANCHE. - 





BY MATILDA B. EDWARDS. 


CHAPTER I. 

I wASs so unfortunate whilst a student in Paris as 
to fall ill with ague, and, like all bachelors, sought 
care and cure in a Maison de Sante. Tourists, how- 
ever, 80 rarely hear of this truly Parisian institution, 
that before commencing my story I preface a word or 
two concerning it. 





ot pirate Hear 








A Maison de Sante is neither more nor less than a 
hospital conducted on esthetic principles; in other 
words, illness beautified, for whether you are jaundi- 
ced or palsied, have broken a limb or lost a lung, you 
are made to feel that such a visitation is the best possi- 
ble luck in the world. Tender nurses smooth your pil- 
low, courteous physicians discuss the news of theday, 
petty valetudinarians bring you roses and /feuilletons. 
I selected the Maison de Sante Municipale. One who 
has walked from the monster railway-station of the 
. Calais terminus tothe Faubourg St. Denis, would 
remember an imposing-looking facade which ex- 
tends the length of an ordinary street. Enter, and 
you are lost in admiration of the breadth and eleva- 
tion and symmetry of the building, and the brilliancy 
and airiness of its entourage. Open porticos lead 
from spacious salons to flowery pastures; there are 
fountains playing, caged birds singing, and every 
ornamental element of out-door life. One path curls 
round an artificial height covered with daisies, 
another ends in a-elaurel-grove and rustic seat, a 
third climbs a terrace of well-kept flowers. Groups 
of cheerful valetudinarians sit here and there, car- 
riages come and go at one’s bidding, servants are 
ready to fly at a signal, and the distant noise of the 
streets gives a pleasant dolce far niente feeling. 

I was spending my last day of convalescence at the 
Maison de Sante. To-morrow 1 should no longer 
talk politics with the rheumatic monsieur, belles- 
lettres with the asthmatical r, social 
with the dropsical monsieur, agriculture with the 
monsieur who had broken his leg, art with the mon- 
sieur who had dislocated his collar-bone, love and 
romance with the ladies who had had the measles. 

The only person whom [ really regretted was a 
young man not mentioned in this category. His 
name was Felicien des Essarts, and his illness had 
arisen, as the illnesses of many young authors arise, 





erables.” He purchased a chop, and on the first day 
ate the lean, on the second the fat, on the third 
gnawed the bone. I’ve surpassed that economy many 


I tried, first to laugh, then to reason away his fears, 
but in vain. He was possessed with the idea that he 
should never leave the walls of the sanatorium alive. 
“What matters!” he laughed, recklessly. “I 
have had some good days. One of my pieces was 
acted at the Varietes—ay, acted for twenty-one 
nights in succession—a year or two back. What a 
festival we had! There was Victor, and Etienne, 
and Francvis, and Emilie of the black eyes. Pretty. 
pretty Emilie! would she cry if she heard that I were 
laid in the cemetery of Montmartre? Perhaps; but 
it does not matter to me. Look here.” 

He took from his bosom a small painted photo- 
graph of a young girl, whose beauty consisted in 
her rare complexion and sweet pensive expression. 
The auburn hair, the violet eyes, the glowing lips, 
combined to make such a face as one seldom sees. 
“Well?” he said. 

“If I were not betrothed to one of my own country- 
women I should envy you,” I answered. 

* She is not an Emilie,” he went on impetuously. 
“She is pure as an angel, and would mourn for me 
till her hair grew gray. Willi you promise me a favor, 
Browne?” ° 

I promised. 

* You will be free to-morrow—O, my God! strong 
and free, and a man again! You must go to her in- 
stead of me.” 

“And my message?” 

‘Let me take breath a little. Blanche has nota 
happy home, you must know. Her father married a 
widow with money, and the poor wretch hardly 
dares to treat his own child kindly. There is another 
daughter, too—that woman’s—and between two 
fiends and a fool, no wonder that Blanche was ready 
to run away. We should have been married six 
weeks ago but for this illness.” 

“And now?” 

“And now [I think we shall never be married at 
all. Could you befriend Blanche a little in that 
case?” 

“With friends—money—counsel?” 

“ With all.” 

Then, seeing my look of bewilderment, he added, 
eagerly and apologetically: 

**She could do anything that other poor young 
ladies do by way of living—teach, sew, model flowers, 
play the pianoforte. Is it possible for you to help 
her towards a livelihood? She would be happy any- 
where, if people treated her kindly, and—” 

He looked at me eagerly, blushed to the brow, and 
added, in an undertone: 

“TI couldn’t rest in my grave if she staid at home. 

There is aman who calls himself Henriette’s lover 
(Henriette is the name of the step-sister), but he 
hates her, and loves Blanche—loves Blanche, as the 
miser loves money, as beasts love prey, a8 gourmands 
love fine dishes. The man has no soul—do you un- 
derstand?” 
I understood quite well, and he saw it; grasping 
my arm with the strength of fury, he muttered be- 
tween his teeth, “The man is rich, in good health, 
and has no heart. When I think of my own condi- 
tion I long to curse him, if curses could save 
Blanche.” 

Here the resident physician came up, and observ- 
ing Felicien’s flushed cheeks and excited manner, 
he divided us under some special pretext. I saw my 
friend no more that day, and though on the next we 
breakfasted in company, the presence of the con- 
valescents hindered us from speaking freely. He 
merely gave me a card, containing the following 
address: 


*¢ Madame Goupil, 
* Pension Bourgeoise, 
** Rue de Buffon, No. 2.” 


Adding, as we made our adieux, ‘There is your 
vantage ground, but whatever you do, beware of 
offending Blanche’s step-mother.” 

** Courage, mon ami!”’ I cried, cheerfully; “ let us 
hope that you will soon be able to fight your own 
battles.” 

** Never.” 

I wrung his hand, and feigned not to sec the tears 
that had gathered in his eyes. But the delicate 
transparency of the complexion, the unnatural lustre 
of the dark eyes, the wasted hands, the drooping 
figure, all pointed to one conclusiun, and made me 
afterwards sorry for what I had said. Almost a 
miracle were needed to prolong the life of Blanche’s 
lover. 

And now in what way was I to fulfil my promise? 
Here was a young girl whom I had never seen, threat- 
ened by all kinds of dangers and insults by people 1 
moust learn to know. Surely I had the strangest of 
duties, and the most difficult of guardianships! 

I thought over the matter steadily for half an hour, 
and by the end of that time had come to the follow- 
ing conclusions, 

‘* Firstly, it would be prudent to enter the pension 
as a simple boarder, in no wise disclosing my ac- 
quaintance with Felicien. 

Secondly, it would be as well for me to consult an 
old friend of mine, an ex-governess of my sister’s, re- 
siding in the Rue St. Honore, as to Blanche’s future. 

Thirdly, I resolved to feign admiration for Hen- 
riette, and kick her unworthy lover out of doors the 
very first opportunity. 

That very evening I went to the Rue de Buffon. 

Quitting the omnibus at the entrance of the Jar- 
din des Plantes, I fullowed what seemed to be a by- 
street, castinto deep shadow by high garden walls 
and chestnut-trees overtopping them, Here and 
there a little iron gate broke the monotony, and the 





atime, and am feeling the evil effects of it now.” 





from mental over-exertion, irregular hours, and in- 
sufficient food, : 

“Pll just tell you the thought of my mind, Browne,” 
he said, as he reclined on a well-cushicned bench out 
ofdoors “If 1am not strong enough to leave this 
place in a few days, I shall never leave it at all.” 

‘“*Nonsense, Des Essarts, you ate half a fowl for 
your breakfast.” 

He shook bis head. 

** You students don’t know how we poor feuilleton- 
ists exist. Do you remember Marius in‘ Les Mis- 





some hen-coops and a round table; at the upper, the 


words, “ Pension Bourgeoise.” The bell-cord being 
broken, L entered unceremoniously, and found my- 
selfina long narrow garden, overgrown with grass, 
flowers and vegetables. At the lower end stood 


house presented a front of bow-windows open to the 
ground, low dormers above, and a side entrance, 
with kitchen and red-bricked staircase. 

A little old lady in black satin was busily feeding 
chickens as I entered, but quitted her occupation to 
follow me inquisitively towards the house. On 
catching sight of the lady proprietress, however, she 
vanished with the agility ot a nymph. 

Madame Govupil was florid, sleepy-eyed, and wore 
a yellow cap. She certainly had nothing of the fiend 
in her looks, unless an indolent languid air of cun- 
ning, or the wearing of a yellow cap, may be called 
so. But she was not quite a pleasant person. Some- 
thing indescribable in her voice and manner made 
you feel as if she should not take any trouble about 
you, unless she found it worth her while. 

‘*So, monsieur would join our little circle?” she 
said in a monotonous undertone. ‘ The air is so 
pure, and the family arrangements sv friendly, that 
monsieur can but be charmed. And then, monsieur, 
Goupil is the most amiable of men, Only yesterday 
he walked to the Halles on purpose to procure beans 
for one of our ladies, because she asked for them. A 
child in his ways, but an angel at heart, is my poor 
Goupil, monsieur.” 

I caught sight of a tall, gray-haired man, wearing 
a velvet skull-cap and shabby surtout, cleaning salad 
in the kitchen, and was not wrong in supposing this 
to be the poor Goupil. After a few minutes, he en- 
tered by another way, and we were soon busily dis- 
cussing terms. I noticed that madame, though 
avowedly estimating her husband’s abilities at a very 
low rate, appealed to him upon every point. 

“You hear this, Bernard? You understand the 
gentleman to intend that, Bernard?” she said, if 
once, twenty times, Bernard looking very much in 
awe of his wife all the time. Our arrangements were 
made without much ado, and I entered the pension 
from that very hour. 

“Monsieur will not find the time pass heavily,” 
said madame; “‘ removed from the din of the city, 
we live an idyllic life, occupying our leisure with mu- 
sic, dancing, and the rural pursuits of the poultry- 
yard, Our daughter Henriette brightens us old folks 
with her wit, and monsieur her lover brings us the 
news of the great world. Truly a happy family, 
monsieur.” 

“You have a daughter?” I asked. 

‘‘We have a daughter,” said madame, eyeing her 
husband significantly; ‘and such a daughter, mon- 
sieur!” 

“ Only child, madame?” 

“An only child.” 

Just then Monsieur Goupil shuffled back to the 
kitchen, and madame cried, shutting the door upon 
him: 

“ See what he is, this poor Goupil, monsieur! The 
child I speak of is his step-daughter, and he cannot 
bear to hear her praised. Fire and water, fire and 
water are not nearly so antagonistic as these two, 
monsieur, and I have to bear the brunt of it all.” 

Madame chatted on, I too much perplexed to an- 
swer or even follow her. She mentioned only one 
child, distinctly negativing the existence of any 
other. Where then was Blanche? 

The sound of the tirst dinner-bell relieved me of 
my hostess’s unwelcome presence, and I strolled into 
the garden by way of obtaining quiet. Hardly had I 
set foot on the turf, however, before a footstep sound- 
ed close behind me, and, looking up, I beheld the 
little chicken-feeder. 

She was a strange little personage, with pink 
cheeks, pale yellow hair blowing to the four winds, 
restless blue eyes, and a habit of pecking her looks at 
you as a timid bird afraid of being driven away. 
And she had a somewhat foggy understanding. 

*¢ Does monsieur like feeding chickens?” she ask- 
ed, nervously; ‘* because here is some grain.” 

I assented, to please her, -and she brought from 
under her apron a handful of barley. 

Smiling at my look of astonishment, she whispered, 
“Clever police make clever thieves, monsieur, viola 
tout.”” 

We sat down under the chestnut-trees, and soon 
had a hungry brood around us. The little lady 
chuckled over the feast that her cunning had pro- 
vided for them. 

“Ah,” she said, apparently thinking herself alone, 
“if Blanche were here you'd peck out of her hands, 
you pretty dears!” 

Hardly were the words said, than she recollected 
my presence. Dismayed and crestfallen, she was fain 
to explain away her words, but lacked the power. 
“1 was thinking of some one else; don’t pay any heed 
to me,’ she whispered. ‘‘There are some things one 
mustn’t talk about in every house—you understand.” 


And then, as if fearful of betraying herself, she 
shook the remaining corn from her apron, and walk- 
ed quickly towards the house. 

I was getting into a maze. Evidently some fate 
had befallen Blanche of which my poor friend knew 
nothing. Her existence was denied; her very name 
was under a ban. 

Had she fallen into some snare set by her sister’s 
lover? Had she been driven to desperation by the 
tyrannies of herhome? Was she dead? 

In the midst of these disturbing thoughts the final 
gong sounded for dinner, and I recollected that I had 
forgotten my toilet. To rush tomy room, to change 
my clothes, to perfume my handkerchief, was the 


trified, somewhat unsophisticated mien and manner, 
thus procuring myself the drainings of the wine-bot- 
tle, the untempting limbs of the fowl, the most 
meagre modicum of dessert, and, what was quite 
compensatory, perfect oblivion of every one present 
except of Mademoiselle Henriette. That young lady 
never forgot a single element of the small society 
around her for an instant. She was as keenly alive 
to each litle weakness, and as keenly appreciative 
of each little idiosyncrasy, as a writer of Balzac’s 
school might be; and naturally, at a private table 
@hote of this kind, food was not wanting for such 
mental appetite. 

Of the fourteen members composing madame’s 
family circle, ten were ladies of an uniform age and 
presence, but varying strongly in those light shades 
that only quick observers can detect. One motive 
had evidently driven them to seek the sheltering wing 
of Madame Goupil—namely, economy; and one pas- 
sion evidently kept them from ennui—namely, 
jealousy of each other. My little friend the chicken- 
feeder, seemed the enfant gate of all, and the only 
centre of cordiality and good feeling. Among the 
men, it suffices to particularize Monsieur Colin, Hen- 
riette’s lover. He was about fifty, and still possessed 
that florid kind of beauty so admired by women of a 
certain type. Well-made, with regular features, and 
a bright black, close-cut beard, he lacked nothing 
but intellectuality to recommend him among women 
of all types. He spoke well, and had a sweet voice; 
he had a certain indolent way of paying tender little 
courtesies; he never said or looked a rude, or sar- 
castic, or unwelcome truth. Bat for all that, as my 
poor friend had said, the man was without a soul. 
When Henriette use2 ‘hat stinging little whip, her 
tongue, so pitilessly, Monsieur Colin was the first to 
smile; when Henriette browbeat her timid, trem- 
bling old step-father, Monsieur Colin encouraged 
her with a glance of admiration; when Henriette 
lashed one inoffensive middle-aged lady into silence, 
Monsieur Colin tried no mediation, offered no apology, 
and evidently enjoyed the scene from the bottom of 
his heart. How I hated the man! How I hoped 
that Henriette would turn against him one day! This 
admirable young woman was not handsome, and had 
passed the Rubicon so awful to Frenchwomen, name- 
ly, the thirtieth birthday. Though wanting, how- 
ever, in youthful suftness and bloom, she had at- 
tractions of a more startling and uncommon kind. 
Her figure was tall, and symmetrical as a statue; her 
eyes were the finest I had ever seen, and wonderful 
for their power of expression; her wit was ever ready 
and ever new. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE evening passed pleasantly on the whole. As 
soon as the cloth was removed, we adjourned to the 
little salon opening on the garden, parties were 
formed for whist and dominos, whilst those who 
loved music, drew around Mademoiselle Henriette’s 
piano. 

She played fairly, and sung one or two songs with 
no little execution, Monsieur Colin smoking his cigar 
at her elbow all the time. Once I saw him kiss her 
hand, but the act was done so indolently and formal- 
ly, that I could not understand Henriette’s triumph- 
aut acknowledgment of it. She blushed, faltered and 
smiled, like an ingenue of seventeen. Abont ten 
o’clock Monsieur Colin took his leave, and the little 
household separated for the night. One circumstance 
that occurred amid the universal jargon of parting 
compliments struck me. It was this: 

There seemed to be a tacit division of domestic 
duties between Mademoiselle Henriette and her pa- 
rents. Madame went through the kitchen and but- 
teries, trying the locks and surveying the stores; 
Henriette extinguished the lights and stowed away 
the plate; monsieur, having put on his hat and boots, 
lighted a lantern, and stepped out into the garden. 

‘“T am going to lock up the chickens,” he said, ex- 
planatorily. ‘If monsieur wishes for a turn in the 
moonlight, I shall be delighted to have his company.” 

I was about to fetch my hat, when I-heard Henri- 
ette’s laugh close at my ear. 

“Afraid of the bogeys, poor little papa?” she said, 
sneeringly; ‘shall it be eaten up by goblins, then, 
and frightened out of its little wits!” 

“TI merely invited monsieur to join me,” answered 
the old man, shrinking away; “ I—am—not—fright- 
ened—” 

But the tremor of his voice, and the timidity of 
his gesture, betrayed him. Pitying the poor old man, 
I laughingly deprecated Henriette’s sarcasm. [ fol- 
lowed morsicur bare-headed across the turf, singing 
a snatch of Beranger about love and moonlight. 
When we had reached the end of the garden where 
the thickly interleaved chestnut boughs made a deep 
shadow, monsieur stopped short. 

‘* It’s very kind of you to come with me,” he said, 
holding up his lantern so 2s to see my face, ‘ Henri- 
ette—mademoiselle—makes fun of everything I say; 
but, in very truth, monsieur, I saw something un- 
earthly here last night.” 

He looked round, shuddered, and bending down, 
began locking the fowl-coops, hurriedly. 

* Be so kind as to hold the lantern for me, mon- 
sieur,” he began again. ‘Ic is chilly, and my hands 
shake. What is that moving in the trees?” 

“Nothing is moving in the trees but the wind,” I 








last of these was distinguished by a plate bearing the 


work of a minute. When I entered the salon, witha 


said, with difficulty repressing a smile, 


—_—_—_—_——_ 


voluminous apology, madame was still lading out the 
soup, 

I was formally introduced to Mademoiselle Hen- 
riette, Monsieur Colin, her fiance, the rest of the 
party en masse, and then took the seat assigned me. 
The better to fulfil my purpose, I feigned a coun- 
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The last key was turned, and monsieur 
an effort of cheerfulness, 

“We all have our fancies, my dear monsi 
we not? N’imporie. Were it not for ea 
little weaknesses, where would be the need . 
charity?” 


ery, and tried to lead the conversation ba 
original source. 

“ You saw something unearthly?” I bega 

“One must seek to drive away such p: 
pressions, monsieur; and mademolselle dec 
I had muddled my brain by drinking too mu 
The fact is, I am getting old, and have bh 
troubles.” 

“Your daughter is a splendid creature, ai 
to console you,” I said. “ What a sparkliny, 
has, and, by St. Cupid, what a figure!” 

I felt my arm caught as ina vice, and hea: 
senile chuckle, ‘ Monsieur calls her my dau, 
he said, adding in an almost inaudible voice, 
a daughter once, but her name was not Henri. 

“ And you lost her? She is dead?” 


madame, and was sent away—do you unde, 
T could not save ler; but, indeed, we are bot! 
ing rules. Many thanks for monsieur’s 
Good-night; good-night.” 





And saying this, he shuffled towards the }., 


lantern in hand, leaving me to grope my 
stairs as best [ could. Two other days pass: 


I feigned perfect faith in monsieur’s vigor. \:- 





“Monsieur mustn’t ask questions. She dis, .. 


by the end ofthat time I had falleninto the .. . 


riette’s tyrannic behaviour to everybody |... 


lover, Monsieur Colin’s selfish acceptance of bh: 
age, poor Goupil’s submission, the little qua ; 


the ladies, all these things repeated themselve- . 


out any especial variety. I took care to spen . 
evening at home, and by that means won th. 
graces of every one. Henriette tried to coque: 
me, by way of provoking Monsieur Colin to Je 
madame liked the leaven of gentlemen's so 
her establishment; she said it looked well and 
ed well; monsieur was grateful for such wa 
strays of kindness as I ventured to show him 
Monsi Colin 1 really relieved to hay: 
riette’s attentions a little divided. I believe : 
almost as fond of this girl as it was his natur: 





but he admired beauty, and in his eyes she ha: 


“Poor Henriette will make a good wi! 
would say to me over coffee and cigars; “a 
extraordinary talents. But what are talents w. 
a pretty face?” 

‘Mademoiselle has glorious eyes, and the fi 
a Juno,” I put in. : 

‘Bah! you should have seen the eyes of t! 
sister, Blanche!” 

And then the subject would be put off ab: 
and just as I deemed myself on the edge of ; 
discovery, all became blank and inscrutable as i: 
At the end ofa week I had learned nothing. 

Not caring to carry so unsatisfactory a st; 
my poor friend in the Maison de Sante, I wr:. 
stead, touching upon Blanche’s absence, a: 
common acceptation of it, as cheerfully as was 


Ue. I received in reply the following pencilled .. 


“T am only able to crawl from the bed to the 
dow, or would leave this place at the risk of m yli 
seek Blanche. 1 cannot tell you the terro: 
which your letter has inspired me. I know | 
ette and her mother too well to doubt som: 
injustice—heavens! crime would seem the } 
word—is at the bottom of this mystery, W 
best for you to do, I know not—all that I imp! 
you is to dosomething. How can 1 die in this 
ful suspense?” 


Inside the envelope was scrawled by way of 
script: 


“‘Goupil is harmless and good-hearted. He \ 
tell you all he knew.” 


Acting upon the hint, I took every opportu 
improving the acquaintance of Monsieur Goupi) ‘ 
he was s0 child-like, so helpless, and so terrib) 


awe of his wife and step-daughter, that all our 
confidences had to be obtained by stealth. S : 
times I made a point of meeting him, as if by 
dent, in the markets—for he was the boot-clea' . 
scullery-maid and errand-boy of the establishm: 
sometimes I volunteered my assistance in diggii 
potatoes, or gathering peas. Sometimes I pres: : 
him with half-a-dozen cigars, and once I took h 
the play. 


We went to the Porte St. Martin, and saw ‘ , 


Pilules du Diable,” surely the most gorgeous, ro!' - 


ing, captivating extravaganza that the ingenu 
man ever contrived. 


The poor old man laughed, wept, and embrace: 


from very rapture; but when we adjourned to a 
close by, and supped, as I suspect he had not Bu; 
for many a year, the cup of his gratitude was 

He called me his fils bien aime, his friend, his 

tector, pledged himself to everlasting affection 

remembrance ; finally opened his heart to me. 


It was asad story. He had married becaus 
eeded bread, and the bread thus obtained was « 


out in niggardly portions, and steeped in bitter. 
beyond the bitterness of asphodel. 


‘ 4s 
‘Of course; when a nan marries a lady becw. 


she has a house and some hundred francs,” he ». 


ith pitiful meekness, “ there are little caprices t 
idured; but I couldn’t bear to see my poor Blan 


made a Cinderella of. © monsieur! she was so pri 
and so sweet, and her step-sister Henriette wi 
have trodden on her neck if she dared.” 
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The last key was turned, and monsieur rose with 
an effort of cheerfulness. 

“We all have our fancies, my dear monsieur, have 
we not? N’importe. Were it not for each other’s 
little weaknesses, where would be the need of divine 
charity?” 

I feigned perfect faith in monsieur’s vigorous brav- 
ery, and tried to lead the conversation back to its 
original source. 

“ You saw something unearthly?” I began. 

“One must seek to drive away such painful im- 
pressions, r; and mad iselie declares that 
I had muddled my brain by drinking too much coffee. 
The fact is, I am getting old, and have had many 
troubles.” 

‘Your daughter is a splendid creature, and ought 
to console you,” I said. ‘ What a sparkling wit she 
has, and, by St. Cupid, what a figure!” 

I felt my arm caught as ina vice, and heard a low, 
senile chuckle. ‘‘ Monsieur calls her my daughter!” 
he said, adding in an almost inaudible voice, ‘1 had 
a daughter once, but her name was not Henriette.” 

* And you lost her? She is dead?” 

“Monsieur mustn’t ask questions. She displeased 
madame, and was sent away—do you understand? 
I could not save her; but, indeed, weare both break- 
ing rules. Many thanks for monsieur’s society. 











Good-night ; good-night.” 
And saying this, he shuffled towards the kitchen, 
lantern in hand, leaving me to grope my way up 
stairs as best I could. 
by the end ofthat time I had fallen into the routine 
‘of the pension. Madame’s rigorous economics, Hen- 
riette’s tyrannic behaviour to everybody but her 
lover, Monsieur Colin’s selfish acceptance of her hom- 
age, poor Goupil’s submission, the little quarrels of 
the ladies, all these things repeated themselves with- 
out any especial variety. I took care to spend every 
evening at home, and by that means won the good 
graces of every one. Henriette tried to coquette with 
me, by way of provoking Monsieur Colin to jealousy ; 
madame liked the leaven of gentlemen’s society in 
her establishment; she said it looked well and sound- 
ed well; monsieur was grateful for such waifs and 
strays of kindness as I ventured to show him; whilst 
Monsi Colin 1 really relieved to have Hen- 
riette’s attentions a little divided. I believe lhe was 
almost as fond of this girl as it was his nature to be, 
but he admired beauty, and in his eyes she had none. 
“Poor Henriette will make a good wife,” he 
would say to me over coffee and cigars; ‘and has 
extraordinary talents. But what are talents without 
a pretty face?” 

“‘ Mademoiselle has glorious eyes, and the figure of 
a Juno,” I put in. : 

‘Bah! you should have seen the eyes of the little 
sister, Blanche!” 

And then the subject would be put off abruptly, 
and justas I deemed myself on the edge of a great 
discovery, all became blank and inscrutable as before. 
At the end ofa week I had learned nothing. 

Not caring to carry so unsatisfactory a story to 
my poor friend in the Maison de Sante, I wrote in- 
stead, touching upon Blanche’s absence, and the 
common acceptation of it, as cheerfully as was possi- 
Ue. Lreceived in reply the following pencilled note: 








“T amonly able to crawl from the bed to the win- 
dow, or would leave this place at the risk of my life and 
seek Blanche. 1 cannot tell you the terror with 
which your letter has inspired me. I know Henri- 
ette and her mother too well to doubt some foul 
injustice—heavens! crime would seem the proper 
word—is at the bottom of this mystery. What is 
best for you to do, I know not—all that I implore of 
you is todosomething. How can 1 die in this fear- 
ful suspense?” 


Inside the envelope was scrawled by way of post- 
script: 


“Goupil is barmiess and good-hearted. He would 
tell you all he knew.” 


Acting upon the hint, I took every opportunity of 
improving the acquaintance of Monsieur Goupil. But 
he was so child-like, so helpless, and so terribly in 
awe of his wife and step-daughter, that all our little 
confidences had to be obtained by stealth. Some- 
times I made a point of meeting him, as if by acci- 
dent, inthe markets—for he was the boot-cleaner, 
scullery-maid and errand-boy of the establishment— 
sometimes I volunteered my assistance in digging up 
potatoes, or gathering peas. Sometimes I presented 
him with half-a-dozen cigars, and once I took him to 
the play. 

We went to the Porte St. Martin, and saw “Les 
Pilules du Diable,” surely the most gorgeous, rollick- 
ing, captivating extravaganza that the ingenuity of 
man ever contrived. 

The poor old man laughed, wept, and embraced me 
from very rapture; but when we adjourned to a cafe 
close by, and supped, as I suspect he had not supped 
for many a year, the cup of his gratitude was full. 
He called me his fils bien aime, his friend, his pro- 
tector, pledged himself to everlasting affection and 
remembrance; finally opened his heart to me. 

It was asad story. He had married because he 
needed bread, and the bread thus obtained was dealt 
out in niggardly portions, and steeped in bitterness 
beyond the bitterness of asphodel. 

“Of course, when a man marries a lady because 
she has a house and some hundred francs,” he said, 
with pitiful meekness, “ there are little caprices to be 
endured; but I couldn’t bear to see my poor Blanche 
made a Cinderella of. O monsieur! she was so pretty 
and so sweet, and her step-sister Henriette would 
have trodden on her neck if she dared.” 


Two other days passed, and’ 


We were now walking along the boulevard arm in 
arm, and he looked behind and before him whilst 
speaking. 

** Blanche had a spirit, but Henriette broke it. She 
made her do the work of the house, and wear her old 
dresses; she taunted her with her dependence before 
all our pensionnaires ; she—O monsieur, what am I 
saying? Let us talk of the play—” 

“But Lam especially interested in Mademoiselle 
Blanche,” I said, persuasively. ‘Moreover, I am 
the friend of her faithful lover, Felicien des Essarts—” 

“Felicien? Why did he go away? Where is he?” 
he ejaculated. 

I answered his questions one by one. The picture 
of Felicien sick, Felicien lonely, Felicien all but 
broken-hearted for the loss of Blanche, struck and 
subdued him. He grew coherent and self-pussessed, 
and he tuld me what he knew without any effurt at 
concealment. 

One night, during his temporary absence, Blanche 
had disappeared. None could tell whither she had 
gone or the reason of her going; but madame and 
Henriette forbade the mention of her name from 
that hour. 

“1 don’t think Blanche would willingly have left 
me so,” added the old man, tearfully. ‘‘She knew 
that I had no one else to comfort me; she knew how 
I should weep for her.” 

I caught his arm, and cried, eagerly: - 

“You do not suspect that they drove her away, or 
anything more unnatural and wicked?” 

“Tsuspect nothing. Lhaven’t mind enough left for 
suspicion, monsieur. I only know that I wish I were 
dead.” 

My companion was too overcome, and I was too 
bewildered, to say any more. When we reached the 
gate of the pension, both were striving after self- 
composure, and both were looking, perhaps with the 
same thought, towards the chestnut trees. 

Was I dreaming? Had I imbibed the phantasma- 
goria of “ Les Pilules du Diable” so strongly as to see 
unreal things in areal world? I stood by the little 
iron gate, | heard Mademviselle Henriette playing in 
the salon, I saw the shabby little figure of the poor 
Goupil beside me, and yet [ had lost my senses, and 
knew not where I was. 

A shadow—a shape—a something moved amid the 
chestnut trees. One moment, and I felt that the 
diaphanous drapery was tangible, and the figure it 
covered was living; another, and I caught or imag- 
ined that I caught the gleam of a woman’s golden 
head; a third, and Monsieur Goupil was clinging to 
my knees, pallid and palsied with fear, and about 
the chestnut grove were darkness and silence only. 

*O monsieur, monsieur, that is what I saw once 
before! It is my Blanche, and yet it is not she. 
Surely such sights as these portend terrible things!” 
he cried. And it was a long time befure I could 
soothe him. 

To satisfy myself was more difficult still. I put the 
matter befure me in every possible light. I accounted 
for the old man’s hallucination and my own, by 
various plausibilities. 1 reduced the mystery to its 
simplest and least objectionable form. Still it wasa 
mystery; a mystery | resolved to fathom, if indeed it 
were fathomable; a mystery I could neither forget 
by night nor by day, a mystery that made study im- 
possible to me and sleep unhealthy. ° 
From that day, I spent all the strategy of which 
was master upon Henriette. I feted, flattered, and 
provoked her; I dropped hints as to her lover’s gal- 
lantries; I taunted her with his indifference; 1 
played upon her love of gifts and her love of pleasure. 
For, strong-minded as she was, and self-contained 
as she was, she had a childish love of fine clothes, 
sweetmeats, cheap music and street shows. 

She did not wholly dislike me. When Monsieur 
Colin failed to come, she gladly played my favorite 
songs, mimicked such ef her mother’s boarders as 
were absent, fur my amusement, and, in fine, re- 
lieved her ennué without relieving her malice. 

Oue evening, when she had been unusually jealous 
abvut Monsieur Colin and suave to me, I ventured 
upon a more decided course of action. 

We had been talking lightly of love, using without 
stint or shame what Balzac happily calls the argot de 
ceur, and recurring again and again to personal ex- 
periences. Henriette argued on the side of second 
love. I opposed while Ispoke. ‘ Witty and attrac- 
tive as you are,” I said, ‘‘ you have a rival in Mon- 
sieur Colin’s heart whom you will not easily super- 
sede. She came first, and will outstay a reign like 
yours.” 

The girl’s eyes flamed. 

“1 defy her power, and deny her claim,” she said. 
“ Blanche’s?” I asked, quietly. 

She turned upon me, as if determined to sound my 
knowledge to the bottom. 

“J have no secrets,” I added, in a voice of cold in- 
difference. ‘ You must be better able to judge of 
this young lady’s hold on yuur lover’s heart.” 

*©1?”” she faltered. 

“You.” 

* Pierre has told you—” 

“ Monsieur Colin has told me nothing I can repeat, 
mademoiselle. If you wish to make fhe world as if it 
held no Blanche to him, the way is easy.”’ 

She luoked up eagerly. I bent down and whispered 
in her ear: 

“ Re-instate your step-sister in her home, and the 
game would be in your own hands.” 

Thunderstruck as she was, she never for a single 
instant lost self-possession. She accepted my knowl- 
edge of the family secret as a matter of course, and 
gave me no clue to the unravelling of it. 





younger than I?” she asked, evidently anticipating 
a triumph for herself now. She was disappointed. 

“What of that? Were Blanche beautiful as an 
angel, her presence could not harm you as her unex- 
plained absence is doing. Monsieur Colin is nota 
boy of eighteen, and would tire of her after two days’ 
ineffectual courting.” 

“You do not know him.” 

“But why keep this pretty Blanche hidden from 
us all?” I said, in an altered tone. ‘ You are cruel, 
mademoiselle, and will leave us soon. Are we to 
have no one in your place?” 

“Monsieur,” Henriette answered, very distantly 
and dryly, “‘it may be the fashion in England, but 
in France nothing excuses inquisitiveness as to do- 
mestic affairs. Oblige me by changing the subject.” 

Thus it happened that I risked all and gained 
nothing. I felt utterly powerless, now, to help my 
friend Felicien, much as I desired it. I felt even 
more than powerless, since I became an object of 
suspicion to both Madame Goupil and her daughter. 
The old man avoided me, partly, as I imagined, from 
fear of his wife, and partly from fear of himself. He 
could not help prattling of his troubles, and the very 
winds seemed to turn eavesdropper on madame’s 
behalf. 

All circumstances combined to make life in the 
Rue de Buffon a dreary affair at this time. Madame 
fed us ill, Henriette’s tongue became venomous as 
the sting of a wasp, Monsieur Colin stayed away 
altogether, and the threadbare bache lors and shabby 
spinsters played dominos and whist without a smile. 

Felicien still lived, and on one or two occasions was 
enabled to see me. He had grown fiercely suspicious 
of the two Goupils, now, and would fain have set the 
police upon their track, have charged them with the 
murder of Blanche, have done a kundred unconsid- 
ered things. I promised to take the initiative, but 
felt that too much caution could not be used. If, 
after all, Blanche were living, we might dearly repent 
such precipitate conduct; and precipitation alone 
could do no good. 

One evening, events were brought to an unlooked- 
for crisis without any interference whatever. I had 
paid up my arrears to madame, fully intent upon 
quitting the Rue de Buffon next day, which resolu- 
tion seemed rather satisfactory than otherwise to the 
two ladies. Every one else, including Monsieur 
Colin, expressed unfeigned sorrow, and as to “ce 
pauvre pere Goupil,’” as my friend the chicken-feeder 
informed me, he cried whenever he tound himself 
alone. 

It was the first really autumnal evening, and 
though the windows of the salon were open still, and 
Henriette’s white muslin dress simulated summer, 
every one shivered sympathetically. 

Candles were not yet lighted, for madame prac- 

tised every possible economy that could be supported 
on sentimental grounds. Fruit and vegetables were 
the food of man before sin came, therefore it was 
proper and poetic to live on apples and potatoes. 
The summer was too beautiful to let go too easily; 
therefore it behoved every one to go without fires till 
near Christmas. Twilight induced dreaminess and 
spirituality; therefore her unhappy boarders were 
doomed to two or three hours of inactivity and 
darkness. 
To-night, the twilight was unusually deceptive 
and depressing. The garden lay in deep shadow, 
unbroken, save when the chestnut boughs tossed like 
funeral plumes against a cold gray sky. Not asound 
broke the stillness, save the murmur of the outlying 
world of Paris, and the hoarse chant of a blind beg- 
gar in the neighboring street. 

Henriette sat at the piano and played fitfully, as 
the fancy seized her. Madame dozed on the sofa, 
rousing herself now and then to praise her daughter's 
performance, or to beg her dear Goupil to run and 
see how Jeanette was getting on with her ironing. 
Monsieur Colin ked, nibbled chocolate, and took 
no notice of any one. The pensionnaires, one and 
all, whispered to each other during the performance 
of Henriette’s loudest passages, and held their peace 
at other times. 

1, perhaps, enjoyed the most cheerful mood. What- 
ever exertions I might take on Felicien’s behalf, 
however close the future might bring me to the old 
sordid life in the Rue de Buffon, I felt already re- 
moved from it, and the feeling was refreshing. 

I could but regret, however, my poor old friend 
Monsieur Goupil, and the little chicken-feeder, and 
the power I should lose of henceforth brightening 
their lives. I thought, too, of the shadow among the 
chestnut trees, alternately doubting, questioning, 
believing it. 

On a sudden, as if the brain were indeed able to 
clothe its eidolon with shape and substance, I saw 
before me all I had just before seen in the eyes of 
fancy only. 

A figure clothed in fantastic drapery of light color 
moved slowly across the lawn. One hand bore a 
lamp, and the light of it made clear what else would 
have been phautasmal; a smal] head weighed down 
with golden hair, a lissome form crouched as if in 
fear; a pale, sweet face—large, wondering eyes; all 
these were as plain to see as if it had been daylight. 
I uttered an exclamation, and started to my feet. 
“Look!” I cried. ‘‘ Madame, mademoiselle Hen- 
riette, look! You, at least, should not miss this 
sight.” 

From that moment, I could understand the capa- 
bility of blind men to interpret the passions and ges- 
tures of those around them. It was perfectly dark 
in the salon, yet I knew instinctively and momenta- 
rily all the emotiun that madame displayed, and 








“Have you forgotten that Blanche is ten years 


ing and praying; but I could feel the daughter's 
breath come and go, and all the white, silent terror 
of her face. 

The old ladies almost battled for a place near the 
gentlemen, and were hiding their faces and crossing 
themselves in company. The gentlemen called Jean- 
nette to bring lights, and stood still. Monsieur 
Goupil fell to the ground, prone and speechless. 
Monsieur Colin’s cigar was not even lifted from his 
mouth. Mowentary though it was, every feature of 
this scene impressed itself so strongly upon my mem- 
ory as to be recalled without an effort after the lapse 
of years—madame’s agony of fear, Henriette’s self- 
imposed calm, the cowardice of the little crowd, my 
own bewilderment, and the circumstances that re- 
called us to reality with the charm of magic. 

It was the voice and the gesture of Monsieur Colin. 
He was sitting in the embrasure of the window, and, 
as I have said, went on smoking during the first 
shock that had paralyzed us all. A second later, and 
he leaned a little forward, flung his cigar upon the 
gravel path with one hand, and with the other held 
something poised high above his head in the air. 

“Ma foi! he said, coolly; “we want no ghost 
here.” 

On the heels of his speech came a click, a flash, a 
report, and then a bullet whizzed straight and swift 
across the tup of the chestnut grove. 

The deed and the manner of it would alone have 
recalled us to our senses, but we were to be recalled 
in a more enduring and satisfactory way. A low, 
plaintive cry issued from the darkness, a cry that 
sent Monsieur Goupil and the little chicken-feeder 
across the lawn, crying “ Blanche! Blanche!” a cry 
that reduced madame to shame and Henriette to 
silence; a cry that even Monsieur Colin could not 
hear unmoved. 

It was indeed Blanclie, but, as her simple father 
had before said, Blanche, and yet not Blanche. Suf- 
fering, cruelty, the deprivation of all she held dear, 
had gone iar to wreck a mind naturally clinging and 
timid. She was meek, and patient, and loving, but 
she could not think, or reason, or remember. 

I removed her at once to a hospital, where she 
gradually gained mental and bodily health. When 
she was well enough, I took Felicien to see her, and 
from that date she recovered. 

It was to myself she confided her sad story. Driven 
from her home, ignorant as to the cause of her lover's 
silence, fearing the unscrupulous admiration of Mon- 
sieur Colin, lacking bread, and shelter, and love, no 
wonder body and mind alike broke down. For some 
weeks, however, she had earned a wretched pittauce 
as a reveilleuse, going weary rounds to wake weary 
sleepers when the great world of Paris was still. 
Partly from an instinctive love of her old home, 
partly from the desire of seeing her father, she had 
ventured to the Rue de Buffon, bearing in her hand 
the lantern by which she guided herself up fifty 
staircases when on duty. 

The rest of the story is told in few words. Felicien 
slowly recovered, and, with Blanche, hired modest 
apartments near the once courtly Place Royale. 
There, by their joint efforts as playwright and milli- 
ner, they maintain themselves and their old father, 
in peace, if not in plenty. Monsieur Colin found a 
prettier face, and never married Henriette, after all. 
The Pension in the Rue de Buffon is still an admi- 
rable institution, where ladies and gentlemen are 
boarded at twenty-five francs a week. 


MASKS AND FACES. 

Which do you see, a face or a mask, when your 
friend tells you he is glad to see you—Q, so very glad 
indecd! smiling floridly and speaking heartily, when 
all the while wishing you at the bottom of the Red 
Sea? The thing you look at has the semblance of a 
face; there are the eyes, nose and mouth, the skin 
and the hair generally held integral to that part of 
the person; but for all truth of meaning, the face of 
your friend smiling floridly is a mere mask, showing 
nothing. How many people indeed show their true 
faces in society? The warm hand-press would often, 
if truthfully translated, mean a dagger-stab; the 
glancing eyes would shoot forth poisoned arrows; the 
radiant smile would be a crisped-up sneer; the cor- 
dial welcome a growl of forbidding. The mask of 
polite deeds and conventional smoothness hides the 
most wonderful unlikeness in the face beneath. Yet 
if it were not so, we should be all at fighting distance 
from each other, taking aim with bullets, not sugar 
comfits, at each other’s heads. Depend upon it, the 
manufacture of passable masks is the secret work of 
almost every one’s life; and not what shall be shown, 
bnt what can be concealed, the problem afilicting 
most souls. I grant the value of this masking under 
many conditions. All needless anger, all narrow 
spite, all silly prejudice, all enmity, malevolence, 
annoyance and contempt, all the range of hostile 
feelings are always better for being tight-masked 
aud impenetrably veiled; but I never have under- 
stood why the gentler emotions, and the joyous, 
should be concealed; and why we should not be 
allowed to live with open faces, when we have noth- 
ing but love and pleasure toshow. We are so des- 
perately afraid of‘ committing ourselves,” as we call 
it, when we go about the world unmasked; and I 
should like to know what great harm there would be 
in this self-committal, and how it is that a mask 
which does not speak the truth should be so much 
more considered than a face which does. The enig- 
mas which rule human society, without. ever a key 
to unlock their hidden meaning, are manifuld; but is 
there, honestly, one more puzzling than the regard 
attached to masks, and the disrepute into which 
faces have fallen? 








Henriette suppressed. The former drew back, shrink- 
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ST. MAURICE. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


—_— 





SomERopy was singing in the garden—a garden 
only by courtesy, rather an endeavor and a promise 
than an accomplished success; for, though its plan 
and arrangement were faultless, Nature had refused 
to second the artist. Perhaps she thought that in 
the presence of her great wonder, the sea, flowers 
were impertinent trivialities; upon the fiery blossoms 
of the sunset clouds, the amber and gold of the east 
at dawn, the opalescent waves, the glittering foam- 
wreaths that shone along the breakers, she lavished 
a splendid opulence of color; towards her flora she 
was penurious and niggard. 

But there were thickets of such shrubs as thrive in 
the sharp sea-air given over to their own wildness 
and waywardness—trysting places for lovers, cosy 
nooks where friends might walk and talk unseen, or 
gossips hold a dainty revel—and behind one of these 
the singer was concealed. 

You would have thought it was a bird, only that 
there was an infinite pathos underlying its hilarity, a 
minor chord of sorrow stealing into its sweetness, and 
by these tokens you recognized the human heart 
which can never quite lose consciousness of itself. 
But the birds, not being nice at analysis, treated it 
quite as if it were an utterance of their own, break- 
ing into every pause of the singer with delightful in- 
terludes, and joining in such rollicking choruses that 
the echoes among the rocks by the shore grew wild, 
and St. Maurice shouted, “ Bravo!” 

The voice was so pure and unworldly that his 
thoughts leaped across the ages, back to the morning 
of the world and the'garden of God’s making. 

But the inveluntary applause had silenced the 
singer; the*last roulade ceased midway, the concert 
was ended. There was a flutter of white along a 
shaded path, a glimpse of a dark head royally borne 
as she ascended to the piazza, and then St. Maurice 
was alone in this seaside Eden. 

“ Another Eve, indeed! I might have known no 
other woman could sing like that, or look like that; 
only the ‘ flowing gold of the loose tresses ’ is wanting. 
But that brown hair with the evanescent bronze 
gleams in finer still. I shall have to walk over the 
Singletons to reach her, I suppose. I wonderif my 
patience will hold out,” said St. Maurice, in despair- 
ing scorn. 

Then, the bell ringing, he went in to breakfast. 

The season was only just begun,and the Singletons 
could not be too grateful for St. Maurice, cynical and 
brusque as he was upon occasion. 

They were concentrated at one end of the long 
dining-table—Mrs. Singleton, blonde, suave, and 
overflowing with gracious tact; Laura queenly in her 
brunette beauty, and Constance pale and pearly—ex- 
quisite contrasts and foils. Another—a slender girl 
with dark brown hair swept away from transparent, 
white temples; luminous eyes that met his for an in- 
stant and straightway fell again,in hauteur, or rather 
indifference, or contempt. 

“You've not forgotten Mr. St. Maurice, Ivy,” said 
Mrs. Singleton, quite incidentally. And then mere 
and demoiselles poured out a flood of questions and 
small talk. 

Mr. St. Maurice said yes and no, right and left, and 
acquiesced in contradictory suggestions as to sails 
and drives, till Laura, piqued beyond concealment, 
exclaimed : 

“Mr. St. Maurice, you don’t, in the least, know 
what you are talking about.” 

“A thousand pardons, Miss Laura, but I was sur- 
prised this morning by an impromptu concert, and I 
can’t get the ravishing melodies out of my lead. 
Could it have been a sea fairy, or does either of you 
young ladies sing in the garden at daybreak?” 

A moment Mrs. Singleton was puzzled. Then, 
collecting her forces, she charged boldly. 

“Laura does sometimes, in spite of my positive 
prohibition. I am glad you betrayed the naughty 
girl,” said Mrs. Singleton, with sublime audacity. 
* The special wonder is, however, that Mr. St. Mau- 
rice should have been there to hear.” 

“O,I always appropriate the cream of the day. 
Any one else is welcome to the residue. It doesn’t 
matter where one is after ten o’clock,” said St. Mau- 
rice, gayly. 

“Isn't that heresy, Ivy?” langhed Laura. “We 
shall have you at wardirectly. Mr. St. Maurice, Ivy 
luxnriates in high noon. Only equatorial heat dis- 
solves her sublime frigidity.” 

Hat Ivy, ignoring the covert sneer, went on with 
her breakfast, and Mr. St. Maurice’s eyes were lev- 
elled in her direction in vain. 

“O mamma, how could you?” cried Laura. 

It was after breakfast, and they were in the privacy 
of their own rooms, where affairs were discussed with 
piquant freedom. 

* He will be sure to find me out.” 

“Not if you have any tact, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Singleton, with the complacence of a satisfied con- 
science. 

“T can’t think how you ever dared do it,” said 
Constance, under her breath. 

“Nonsense, Con. It wasonly a venture in the dark, 
at most. And then Ivy will never speak.” 

“Ivy? Dear, no. She’s as proud as a Mohawk. 
Do you know, though, she has dreams of future 
greatness. A prima donnaship, fame, and a fortune 
are among the items, 1 believe. That is the meaning 
of her perpetual practising.” 

“A very pretty dream. But what can the poor 


girl do, unless she marries?” said Mrs. Singleton, in 
a sudden access of sympathy. 

“It must be a dreadful thing, to be as poor as Ivy 
is,” said Con., meditatively. 

** And the worst thing is,” chimed in Laura, ‘ that 
Ivy doesn’t know how to be poor.” 

That was quite the most of it. Once in her life gold 
had been as precious to her as her own blood, but 
that was long ago, so long that she had forgotten the 
feeling that belonged to those times. Her history, 
so far as it was known, was brief. A violin in the 
street, a sweet, childish voice singing blithely, had 
caught the ear and won their way to the heart of a 
lonely old bachelor, who, spending all his days in a 
dingy office, and his nights in an empty, desolate 
house, led, in spite of his wealth, a dog’s life. The 
pretty voice stole upon him in an interval of illness, 
and, when he was well again, he found he could not 
afford to lose it. So, after a sharp negotiation with 
the dark-eyed violinist, the pretty child was handed 
over to the banker, and the violinist disappeared, and 
in a month was as forgotten as if he had never been. 

And the child, taking kindly to the new ways, made 
the lonely house and the lonely man’s life quite other 
than it had been, and grew in sweetness and beauty 
with every rounding year. The old past life became 
a dim remembrance; her large, imperial nature 
quickly outran its early, narrow bounds, and she felt 
her fortune only as a happy accident. And so Ivy 
had a most vague and liberal idea of the exchange- 
able value of the handful of golden eagles in her 
purse. 

Only when she was sharply cut by her set was a 
sense of her poverty forced upon her. I imagine 
there was a sweet satisfaction in slighting one who 
had borne herself with such hauteur, such prepos- 
terous hauteur,said the world, remembering that the 
girl had no ancestors. A pretty child trolling bal- 
lads in the street, whom to call by the name she 
bore was only an act of courtesy! 

Ivy was not old enough, was far too little self-poised, 
to be really indifferent. She turned upon them with 
all the fierceness of a generous, trustful nature out- 
raged. How could people do such things? she asked, 
wrathfully. Every supercilious manifestation was a 
fresh wonder, a fresh stimulus to her indignation. 
If she had been less generous, less impulsive and con- 
fiding, she would more easily have settled to that 
dead, quiescent level, where treachery and selfish- 
ness are despairingly accepted as inevitable, and, be- 
ing inevitable, lose in some sort their repulsiveness, 
are no longer monstrosities. The world slowly saps 
our faith, so slowly that we can scarcely tell when 
the process began. 

, But Ivy was tried in another fashion. One day, on 
the breezy, sunny heights of love and good-will, and 
innocent credence, and the next, low down in the 
valley among the mists and the damps, sore with in- 
jury, faith gone, trust outraged. St. Maurice was 
disloyal. That was where the heart of her sorrow lay. 
She had believed in him utterly, and he had failed 
her in her sorest hour. 

Ivy broke into open rebellion. She was very angry 
and bitter, and she did not try to conceal it. 

Mrs. Singleton was dreadfully shocked. She was 
so unamiable, so unwomanly, so singularly indeco- 
rous, when, too, they were all in the deepest mourn- 
ing for poor Will. If hearts cannot beat calmly under 
folds upon folds of crape, pray what can still their 
tumult? Mrs. Singleton was disposed to improve 
the occasion. 

It is very solemn to follow the lifeless clay that you 
have known alive and alert, to the grave’s edge; the 
falling of clods upon a coffin is a woful sound. Hu- 
manity suffering, tried all the ages down, voices its 
wordless sorrow here. 

It was awful to come back to the house—that vital, 
happy presence gone out of it, the shadow of that 
other presence so blank and dread, resting upon it 
still. The crape-hung walls, the closed windows, the 
funeral baked meats were dreadful to her. Certain 
old truisms came to mind. There was no knowing 
who might be called next. One should always be 
prepared to go. Death should always be regarded as 
awarning. Mrs. Singleton mistook her gloom for 
religious emotion. Religion, she said, was such a 
comfort. 

So, while Ivy shut herself up in her room, and cried 
herself ill, Mrs. Singleton down stairs talked in a 
subdued, decorous tone, as if to speak above a whis- 
per would be a disrespect to the departed, and read a 
good deal in some very dull books that she found in 
the library. 

But nature, Mrs. Singleton’s nature, especially, is 
too elastic to long submit tosuch restraint. By-and- 
by she opened the blinds in the back drawing-room, 
and took away the symbols of grief; presently, she 
ventured upon a mild word or two, began to relish 
her dinner, and so came to think that this world was 
quite a pleasant place to live in, and her time to leave 
it might not come for a good while, after all. By this 
time she was in spirits to visit Ivy in her room. 

It was decidedly against Mrs. Singleton’s principles 
to give way to unavailing grief, and this was just 
what Ivy was doing. So she made her way to the 
room where the girl had hid herself, but her con- 
venient commonplaces shrunk away before that wan 
face. She could only say, in genuine feeling: 

‘My dear Ivy, you must not, indeed you must not 
grieve so.” 

The words were not much, but the tenderness and 
the kiss that went with them were a great deal. 
Composure was not now far off. 

“Ivy, do you know whether Will made any provi- 
sion for you?” she said, a day or two later. 





Ivy could not tell, and shrank from speculating 





about it, which Mrs. Singleton thought very unkind, 
since these speculations were all that varied the 
monotony of the days. But this was soon to end. 
The developments came quickly, and were suffi- 
ciently overwhelming. 

Jf Mr. Singleton had lived a little longer, lvy would 
have been provided for. As it was, instead of being 
one of the richest men in town, he was one of the 
poorest, 

It was in the midst of a financial earthquake, and 
all he had inherited and acquired had slipped away. 
Everybody wondered how he had so mismanaged. 
That did not matter to Ivy. It was enough for 
her to face what was, and Mrs. Singleton’s wonder 
and conjectures fell upon unheeding ears. Certainly 
it was very good of Mrs. Singleton to invite Ivy home 
—to take her to the seaside with her own daughters. 
Mrs. Singleton had a soft pleasure in her goodness; 
for, look at it from any point of view, it was a piece 
of self-sacrifice. What pleasure could there be in 
the society of a girl who had a face like a sphinx, 
who persistently ignored the fashion of the season, 
and wore her last year’s things unaltered, when a 
little trouble would have made them quite tolerable; 
who showed a supreme disdain of rats and crimps, 
and would wear her own magnificent hair in easy 
coils, and its own natural waves! It was all the more 
aggravating that the hair would admit of such care- 
less treatment. Then, supposing that this personelle 
which some people would call distingue, should prove 
attractive; of course, it was hard to put such charms 
in contrast with Laura’s pretty brunette face, and 
Constance’s blonde graces. 

It was, undoubtedly, singularly magnanimous con- 
duct. 

“T call it downright, madness,” protested Laura, 
the little brown strip of forehead of two fingers’ width 
wrinkling ominously. 

“T think, though, there’s always method in mo- 
ther’s madness,” said Con., serenely. 

«* My dear, don’t be cross. How often have I told 
you that an amiable disposition is the most valuable 
and attractive quality a young lady can possess. 
Beauty may fade, all external graces may pass 
away—” 

“ My goodness, mother, spare us a sermon,” broke 
in Laura, irreverently. ‘If there is any method in 
such madness pray explain it, but don’t cram such 
sickening moralities down our throats.” 

*“*T suppose,” said Con., who always put her icy 
coolness in the path of a quarrel, ‘that mother 
thinks Ivy is a capital foil for you, better even than 
I. Then everybody must see that Royal St. Maurice 
is the last man in the world to sacrifice anything for 
sentiment. He wouldn’t have left Ivy in the first 
place, if he could have married poverty.” 

“ Very flattering to think that he seeks me for my 
fortune,” said Laura, sulkily. “If he seeks me at 
all, that is.” 

* Laura, Laura, why will you put it so coarsely? 
Con. has said just the right thing. You forget, too, 
that if St. Maurice should go back to Ivy she would 
die sooner than forgive him.” 

“So would I,” said the blue-eyed Con., her pretty 
mouth settling into hard lines. ‘He treated her 
most shamefully.” 

“What nonsense is that, Con.!” exclaimed Laura, 
a fiery color flashing into her cheeks. ‘‘ You know 
Ivy indignantly repudiated the idea of an engage- 
ment.” 

“ What difference does a spoken word or two make? 
He was just as much her declared lover, as if he had 
spoken a thousand times, Poor Ivy, I pity her.” 

And then Constance went to the piano, and sang a 
passionate love-song. 

Royal St. Maurice strolling up and down the piazza, 
heard it. Ivy sitting in the room above heard it, too, 
and her face flushed with a happy sense of power. 


That was artistic. Con.’s voice was trained to 
flexibility and sweetness, her touch was steady and 
true, a connoisseur would have listened with pleas- 
ure,yet Ivy’s heart leaped to recognize a nobler power 
as her own. A happy thrillof thankfulness warmed 
her soul. If this great gift were hers as she guessed, 
or by some divine intuition knew, she must use it to 
nobler purpose than to shame false friends into re- 
luctant homage. Something of the holy peace that 
saintly people pray for came to her at that moment, 
and without the least premeditation she broke into a 
low, melodious song. 

Royal St. Maurice walking below caught his breath 
to listen. A short flight of steps led to the upper 


piazza. In a moment he had passed them, and Ivy’s. 


song stopped abruptly, her eyes dilated. A moment 
ago her heart had been soft and tender; it hardened 
instantly to marble. 

“ Are we not to be friends, Ivy?” he said, holding 
out his hand. 

Somehow those words set him nearer to her than 
he had stood even in those days when he had seemed 
half-lover like. Half? Nay, of all men no one had 
ever declared himself more perfectly, by the subtle, 
intimate language, of looks, and undertones, and 
acts, simple in themselves, but pervaded by a sweet 
significance because he chose to make them so, and 
by an intangible magnetic expression more assuring 
than even loving eyes or tender tones. . 

She of all women had least cause to reproach her- 
self for unmaidenly fancies or furecasting. And now 
he came, asking to be friends. 1 think her eyes smote 
him with shame, for his dark cheek reddened, and 
then grew white, seeing which, the tumult in Ivy’s 
heart grew still, and she felt herself mistress of the 
situation. 

“T don’t know that we are not friends,” she said, 
with an icy smile, that cost her a tremendous effort, 





and, after all, was not worth the pains, as it did not 
impose upon him in the least. 

“That is begging the question,” he said, calmly. 

Ivy took up her embroidery, and began pricking 
the needle through and through. He watched hera 
moment in silence. 

“I suppose, Ivy, if I were to say that you stab my 
heart with every stroke, it would sound so exagger- 
ated that you would be only amused.” 

“I am afraid I should be. It would be rather 
melodramatic, would it not?” 

She was quite herself now, the smile upon her lips 
was not a frozen one. She had been saying to her- 
self that if she put on any tragic airs, it would be as 
good as letting him know that he had indeed broken 
her heart, and she could not forgive him. Recogniz- 
ing this, her womanly pride came to her aid. She was 
ready to act now, and die afterwards. She quietly 
took up her role of indifference. 

“ And, yet,” he added, ignoring ber words, “ that is 
not so strong a way of saying what I feel,as many an 
old, chivalric lover would have used.”* 

** We have no chivalric lovers now-a-days,” put in 
Ivy, quickly, and then in an instant repented. 

That was very poor fencing indeed, and she grew 
angry at herself, and resolved to be silent. What bad 
she been thinking of to so put him at once upon his 
defence? 

“Perhaps not. We have men, however, with hu- 
man hearts in their bosoms, capable of remorse as 
well as of love—such remorse as I feel, Ivy, for my 
treatment of you. It was despicable. I despise my- 
self for it; years and years of my life must go before 
Ican bring myself up to the level where I stood be- 
fore. I stained myself with such sin, When I have 
brought myself to say this, you must see how sharp 
my self-scorn is, how profound my sorrow.” 

His face had grown white as he spoke; he had 
weighed every word, and spoken with sharp distinct- 
ness, and now he drew a long, quick breath, as if a 
great burden had rolled away. Ivy never thought of 
questioning his sincerity. 

“IT dare say you are quite right, Mr. St. Maurice, 
in your appreciation of yourself. I accept your— 
what shall I call it? Apology? That you should 
offer one is of itself an insult,” she said, with kindling 
eyes. ‘Let this end it, Mr. St. Maurice,” and she 


rose. 

“ This shall not end it,” he said, passionately catch- 
ing her hands, and holding them fast. ‘ Good God! 
Can you, too, lie? Ivy Singleton, I love you—God 
knows that love brought me here in spite of myself— 
I had staid away, else—and you dare say you hate 
me when your love speaks in every angry word?” 

She caught away her hands and hid her face in 
them, strong sobs shaking her, a rain of tears falling. 
He stood by her quietly; once he put his hand upon 
her bright hair, caressingly, but she writhed away 
from the touch as if it had been defilement. Then 
he stood still; but his face changed very fast. 

It was a dark, fine face that in gay, pleasant times 
could be gay and pleasant, too; but it could be stern ; 
it could be hard; the square outlines of the lower jaw 
were almost grim; the lips were uncompromising; 
there was a cold light in the eye. But all hardness and 
coldness had left it now, and it was tender as a wae 
man’s, fall of sweetness and pity—a soft fire glowing 
in the eye, a pale, warm flame in the cheeks. 

Ivy conquered herself presently. 

“Forgive me, dear,” he said, with infinite tender- 
ness. ‘I suffer with every pang of yours. IfI could 
atone—but I cannot—only in one way—” 

She interrupted. 

“Stop! Let me speak, now. I want you to under- 
stand me. You come to me with a plea for forgive- 
ness. You admit that you pretended to love me.” 

“ Not pretended, Ivy.” 

‘Tt is allone. You put me to the shame of telling 
me this. You seem to think”—and here her face 
grew rosy again—‘“‘ that I love you, that you have 
only to make this poor show of remorse, and I take 
you to my heart again—as if, had I ever loved you, 
my love were not dead long ago—slain by your own 
hand. It was not you, Royal St. Maurice, that I 
loved—it was the man I imagined youtobe. You 
are not he.” 

“Tam he, Ivy. Don’t you know—you don’t know, 

because you are a girl—that even good men, far bet- 
ter than I pretend to be, have terrible possibilities of 
evil in them? The line between good and evil is 
strangely indefinite, it is almost rubbed out some- 
times, and one groping about in the dark misses it. 
I stepped over it once; I went down among the de- 
mons of darkness, but I hated what I saw there. I 
want to get back—I want to get up to your level—I 
beg for your help. And, Ivy, I entreat you to be- 
lieve that I did not know what course I was shaping 
out for myself. I hated poverty, I hated to drag you 
down to small economies. I like the elegancies of 
life. I am used to them, so used to them that I 
shvuld grow impatient of narrow circumstances. I 
thought over the whole matter. My income from my 
profession gives me the luxuries that are as essential 
to my ease as daily bread, but two persons would 
have to economize and pinch in the way that 1 hate. 
I did not forget your good either—Ivy, you may curl 
your lip—you know now that it was the devil's 
sophistry, but then I thought it reason. I said to 
myself that with Mrs. Singleton you would live your 
own care-free life. What right had I to hamper you, 
to bind you down to sordid anxieties and mean parsi- 
monies? I thought you would forget your girlish 
liking for me. I thought I vould forget you. 1 did 
not know myself. I, too, have suffered. Will it not 
atone?”’ 

Then a silence fell. 
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They stood by the long window. Outside, sky and 
wave and sloping hill, the white sands along the 
shore, the clumps of pine woods a little further in- 
land, made a picture of transparent, peaceful beauty. 
Its quiet and serenity struck Ivy as a bitter contrast 
to the tumult in her own heart. The unpitifulness 
of nature was a positive wrong. 

St. Maurice stood looking at her wistfully. He 
had not thought she would be so hard to conquer. 
Passion, tears he had looked for, but, then, he had 
expected to see her droop to his arms, overcome by 
the might of her love for him. But she stood there 
defiant, her eyes dark and resentful, the lines about 
the sweet mouth tense and hard. 

“ Will it not atone?” he repeated. 

“If I loved you, it might,” she said, coldly. 

He came a step nearer, bent his head, hastily 
searching her eyes. 

“Don’t perjure yourself, Ivy,” he said, huskily. 

No,” she replied, speaking slowly. ‘I don’t love 
you. I have been thinking it all over, and I think 
there is no one for whom I care so little. If you and 
I were all alone in the world, Royal, there is nothing 
in my heart that would lead me to you.” 

His face grew suddenly dark. Wounded pride rose 
above every other feeling, and in a moment, without 
a@ word, he was gone. 

Ivy stood where he had left her. She knew she 
was unnaturally excited. When she spoke those last 
words she believed in their truth. Now she had a 
vague foreboding that one day she would repent them; 
just now she could be sorry for nothing. Sensation 
was exhausted. Only one thing occurred to her. 
She must prove the truth of what she had said; she 
must be bright and joyous; he must never think she 
was wearing the willow for him. She must practise 
the petty hypocrisy which she had always scorned. 
The thing must not be done at the halves. 

So she went down, and sat, a pallid, smiling statue, 
at the table; she had no mind to play the part of 
death’s head at the feast,and nobody guessed that the 
smiles were unreal. The circle opened readily to re- 
ceive her, and she slipped with such ease into her 
old place that she was tempted to wonder if it was 
possible to forget. 

The hotel was becoming popul It d that 
day that all the lines of travel tended toward it. Mrs. 
Singleton gloried, guessing at the magnet which drew 
all those people thitherward. The scene in the shut- 
up house in town was half-forgotten. It was full two 
months since, and now Richard was himself again. 
Even Ivy came in for a share of her good-will. 

“There is Mr. Temple,” quoth the matron, medita- 





guess which. 
sat there, her soft, proud eyes dreamily watching th 
falling tide. 
shoulders and stooping to draw it closer. 

“ Well!” 


instead. Why not?” 


Why not? It was nothing to anybody except him— 
and to him it was much. Poverty had not made him 
disloyal. And with that thought came a flash of 
grateful tenderness. 

“Tell me yes,” he entreated. 


that he had been hoarding for her. 


his own. 
impulsive blonde. 
it was a shame in Annie to marry Philip Ray?” 
said Mr. Temple, facing the interlopers. 

Laura, wickedly. 
known.” 

rice, bitterly, having gained Ivy’s ear. 
tion,” cried the persevering blonde. 


‘About Annie?” said Ivy, with pale composure 


was quite right to marry him.” 


“ Ah, now you’re too hard upon poor Enoch Arden,’ 
cried a vociferous chorus. 


away and left his wife. I’d done just as Annie did 
only I wouldn’t have waited so long,” said Constance 
sententiously. 


you?” cried Laura, in a tone of fright. 





tively. ‘‘ He will do very well.” 

Mr. Temple was genial and well-bred. if he was 
only a carpet king, it was not more the fault of him- 
self than of circumstances. Even Achilles was not 
proof against the allurements of society, though a 
ruse broke the silken chains that bound him. No 
rattling of armor had roused Mr. Temple’s martial 
instincts. If he was not a hero, he was, as far as he 
went, unexceptionable. Let us be thankful for any 
one who can truly claim the grand old name of a 
gentleman. 

Notwithstanding, Ivy had thought, very decidedly, 
that he would not do and once upon a time had told 
him so. Wherefore Mr. Temple had been a little 
nervous under his high-bred composure, when turn- 
ing an angle of the piazza he came upon her. What 
might have occurred at the encounter of such oppos- 
ing forces can never be guessed, for Mrs. Singleton 
came between. 

“Ah! There is Ivy. You can’t have forgotten Mr. 
Temple, Ivy. Not at all, see. Then I’ll leave you 
to her, Mr. Temple—only there must be no coquetting 
with Cupid—remember. Real sentiment I wont for- 
bid, but flirting is interdicted. Now will you be obe- 
dient? Nous verrons.” And she escaped, laughing. 

“Since love is forbidden,I must put up with friend- 
ship, I suppose, Miss Singleton. Shall we be good 
friends?” And Mr. Temple, conquering his embar- 
rassment, assumed a fraternal air that looked almost 
as ifit were genuine—quite so to Ivy’s eyes. 

“ With all my heart,” she said, frankly, and they 
sealed the compact by shaking hands. 

Ivy very soon found, however, that she had gained 
much more than she bargained fur; Mr. Temple’s 
idea of friendship must have included a great deal 
more than Ivy’s own. 

‘Really, I never saw anything like it,” said Laura. 

“Nor I, either,” sighed Ivy, out of conceit with her 
fortune. 

“T wonder what he would be as a lover, if that’s 
his ideal of friendship,” pursued Laura. 

“Ivy knows!” asserted Constance. 

“And Ivy will know again,” retorted Laura, tak- 
ing a wicked pleasure in rude badinage. 

Ivy did not mind it. She had got used to the thorn | 
in the flesh. She retorted, or took refuge in silence, | 
just as she chose. At the worst, she had only to es- 
cape out of doors. And then, whether she sat upon 
the rocks watching the incoming waves fret against 
their sharp points, or hid herself in the grove of 
plumy pines, or sauntered along the white shore 
sands, Mr. Temple attended, as constant, but as un- 
obtrusive as her shadow. And Ivy suffered it. If 
silence was her mood, he humored it. If she fancied 
talk, he knew what to say, and how to say it. A man 


trip-h 3 
go away presently.” 


alongswoon. Now there occurred a signal instance 
of that remarkable presence of mind which distin- 
guishes people in times of alarm and peril. There 
was plenty of crying and a great deal of impromptu 
faintness, but nobody save Constance remembered 
that Mrs. Singleton had always sal volatile about her. 
She put it into Ivy’s hand, and then ran io the house. 

‘Put my shawl under his head,” said Ivy, with 
white lips. 

Mr. Temple obeyed, but the mute misery in her 
face was as if a sudden blow had fallen upon him. 

“T am making you too much trouble,” said St. 
Maurice, presently,struggling back to consciousness ; 
and then, seeing Ivy by him, feeling her hand upon 
his head, he had a vague, feeble sense of triumph, 
extinguished quickly in the crashing pain that seem- 
ed about to cleave his brain. In spite of it he tried to 
rise. But there was no doing battle with fate. And 
so he was carried back to the hotel and tucked away 


a black shadow crept stealthily after. 


Will’s death.” 


woman, and resolved upon rapid flight. 
** We shall all catch the disease. 

state to take typhoid. But it is such a vexation, 

when we were so nicely established for the summer.” 

“I'd as lief go somewhere else,” remarked Laura, 

who had her own private chagrin. 

Constance acquiesced, with her usual indifference, 

but Ivy refused to stir. 

“Ivy, you are crazy,” cried Mrs. Singleton, aghast. 

** Perhaps I am,” with a feeble smile. 


matron. 

*T don’t know. I don’t care, either. But St. 
Maurice has no friends here. I wont go away and 
leave him to the care of hired people who might choose 
to neglect him.” 

Mrs. Singleton was in despair, 

“Such shocking impropriety!’ she gasped. 

“No impropriety at all, mamma,” put in Laura. 
“ Everybody knows.Ivy is engaged to Mr. Temple.” 
Ivy writhed a little. 
wasn’t pleasant to hear. 
“ Yes, everybody knows that,” she said, bitterly. 
* And Mrs, Anstruther will take care of me.” 

She was resolute, and Mrs. Singleton yielded. A 





of consummate tact, crossing nobody’s whims, run- 
ning upon no angles, jarring no tensely-strung | 
nerves; a man who was likely to win whatever he set | 
his heart upon, who had never been unsuccessful | 
till he became a suitor at the court of love, who even | 
now remembered that there was a court of appeal. 
And Ivy, if she, too, remembered it, was apathetic | 
or indifferent, or not unkindly disposed, he could not 


great many went in the wake of the Singletons, and 
the banquet halls were deserted in the season’s height. 

And now began Ivy’s worst trial; hours of sus- 
pense that seemed to include the misery of a lifetime, 
breathless waiting, hopes that darkened into fears, 
fears that were almost as hard to bear, as the reality 
of death would have been. Mr. Temple knew what 
made the purple hollows deepen around her eyes; he 


He had a great mind to ask her as slre 
“Ivy!"—dropping her crimson shawl upon her 
“TI think I know what is in your heart. I wish 


you would put it all away, and give me a place there, 


All the world around her echoed back the question, 


got to know the meaning of the pitiful face that look- 
e | ed up to his for news. And so knowing, and being a 
true-hearted gentleman, he was ready to sacrifice his 
self-hood, and todo it as generously as Bayard or 
Sidney would have done it. 

“You don’t love me, I see, Ivy,” taking the sweet 
flower of a face in his hands. ‘‘ Do you?” 

‘*T have been much to blame,” said Ivy, tearfully. 

He held her there an instant, while all the beauty 
and promise seemed to drift slowly out of his life. 


“ Royal iad 

She sprang to her feet. 

“How you look!” she cried. “How could you 
have come here?” 

“T came for you! Don’t you see there’s a tempest 
coming?” 

Ivy looked around bewildered. She had not notic- 
ed the darkening of the sky, nor seen the white mist 
creeping on the sea. 


No light, or bloom, or odor, or sweetness,only a barren 


waste to be got over, God knew how. 


And Ivy said it, and let him kiss her shining, 
bronze hair, and shower upon her all the fond words 


Upon this scene came a chattering party of girls, 
St. Maurice in the midst of them, listening with a 


kind of amused scorn, and occasionally tossing into 
the conversational currency some glittering change of] now the clue to success? But he would not use it. 


‘“‘Here’s Ivy Singleton will tell us,” said a voluble, 
“Tvy,don’t you think it’s best for 
everybody to marry his first love, and don't you think 


“‘T should say that it depends upon circumstances,” 


‘‘ Ah, no one even thought of asking you,” laughed 
“Your sentiments are too well 


“And Mr. Temple’s ability to enforce his convic- 
tions upon others is well known, also,’’said St. Mau- 


“*Ah, but, Ivy, you haven’t answered my ques- 


“T think since Philip proved himself a loyal gentle- 
man, and Enoch was onlya mercenary trader, Annie 


“She isn’t a bit. Enoch oughtn’t to have gone: 


‘* Mercy, Mr. St. Maurice, what’s the matter with 


“Nothing!” he said, with a ghastly smile; “ only 
the pain that has been thumping in my head all day 
has suddenly grown to the violence of a hundred 
I was dizzy, too, but I think it will 


Instead of that, however, he himself went away in 


“No, I don’t blame you,” growing pale; “but I 
give you back your promise.” 
“You are so good,” Ivy said, nearer loving him 
thanat any other moment of her life. ‘‘ You shame 
me by your generosity. You are doing this for me. 
But I will not accept a sacrifice.” 
“Yes, you will. It is better for you—you can’t say 
itis not. And I’ll try to think it is as well for me.” 
He had only just missed her love. Nay, had he not 


Perhaps be did not guess its power, and,having made 
up his mind to the sacrifice, he went on steadfastly. 

Royal St. Maurice imagined that he was sailing 
over a fiery sea. There were flaming billows all 
around him, and momentarily he was drawn down 
among them, suffocated, hot, senseless—coming up 
with a gasp and a cry, to go over the same experience 
again and again. And, if ever the waves cooled, and 
the scorching winds ceased to blow, he was pursuing 
a flying sail over miles and miles of sea, forever elud- 
ing, forever torturing him with disappointment. 
And always he was longing to come to land. Some- 
times in still afternoons the coast would lie in sight; 
green hills rounding to the sky, white specks of 
houses dropped upon them like daisies in the fields of 
. | June; off from this alluring shore came sweet, fanril- 
iar sounds; old songs he had heard in childhood, in 
all their remembered music; voices that were un- 
forgotten—the sweet, soft speech of his mother lying 
* | there ten years under the green hillock in the village 
graveyard, where blue hare-bells and crimson black- 
berry vines changed barrenness to beauty—the play- 
, | ful prattle of childish voices, long silent; old, pleasant 
, | sounds of home—sheep bills in the pastures, the bob- 
olink singing in the meadows, the sough of the wind 
in the pine woods, the dinner-horn calling the hay- 
makers home, the splash of the bucket in the well; 
yet, never, crowd the sail ever so hard, could he 
touch at the outrunning pier. 

The pleasant sounds would go suddenly out, the 
hills dissolve in mist, the sky grow gray and old, and 
ouce again he was wafted back into the doldrums, 
again to suffocate and grow sick in every sense, and 


“ Mrs, Anstruther told me where I should probably 
find you. We must reach the house if possible, for it 
looks like a terrible storm,” said St. Maurice, 

All the time he was wrapping a warm shawl around 
her, and sustaining her against the wind which al- 
ready blew with tremendous force. The eastern sky 
was a belt of livid red; down upon this bright back- 
ground dropped the ragged, purple edges of heavy 
cumuli that were crowding resistlessly towards the 
horizon. The surf thundered on the beach, or break- 
ing upon the rocks leaped high in white spray that 
filled all the air; patches of white, angry foam were 
borne in on the incoming tide, and flung far up on 
shore. And even the wind blew. with steadily in- 
creasing strength, and anon came a few large drops 
of rain, foretokens of the storm. 

They had kept along close by the shore to save dis- 
tance, but presently the din, and the spray, and the 
fierce wind, became too much to encounter. 

“We cannot goon. It will kill you,” cried Ivy, in 
distress, and they stopped for breath. 

“ Weare close by that singular cavern where Lau- 
ra lost her basket, last summer, aren’t we?—ah, I see 
the entrance. Tiuat will be better than the rain and 
wind, Ivy, and it’s the best we can do.” 

They fled towards it, for the storm was close upon 
them, and even before they reached it they were 
drenched. 

It was a low, arched hollow, widening towards the 
roof, and rising in sharp shelves, damp and dark, and 
pervaded by the salt odors; but it was better than 
the bewildering whirl outside. It was almost com- 
fort, Ivy thought, when, after they had retreated to 
the further end, they wrung the water from their 
wet garments, and St. Maurice jested about the disas- 
ter. It seemed so natural to be near him again,to see 
him his old self, and forget, for a moment, her resent- 
ment and pain. And so neither noticed how fast the 
tide was advancing, till a rippling wave creeped up 
and broke at their feet. 

“Why, Royal!” said Ivy, and in speaking, grew 
white. 

“Itis nothing,” he said, quietly. ‘* We shall only 
have to ascend to one of these higher shelves. The 
tide neve: ris +s high enough to fill the cave.” 


and your humble servant. 


long unspeakably for the cool, alluring groves, and 
the fresh water that lay at the bottom of the well. 
But, at last, one day he suddenly stepped on shore, 
and opened his eyes upon the chintz curtains and 
straw matting of his room, at the hotel, and upon 
Allan Temple softly turning over the leaves of a book. 

“T say, Temple.” 

“Well!” throwing down the book and coming to 
the bedside with a glad face. 

“I’ve come to shore,” said St. Maurice. 

“SolIsee. A hard voyage you’ve had of it.” 

St. Maurice thinks he has. Every muscle is tired. 

“Where are they all?” he asks, presently. 

“ All gone except Mrs. Anstruther, Miss Singleton 
Mrs. Singleton and her 
fair daughters went soon after you were taken down, 


and the rest followed soon.” 


“ But, Ivy?” 
“Ivy staid to see how you would come out of it.” 


in bed, and doctors were sent for, and came presently 
odorous with drugs and full of professional importance. 


Such solicitude, such tender inquiries for a day or 
two! But the disease strode forward like a giant,and 


“Dear, dear, it is too bad!” said Mrs. Singleton. 
“ And I’ve only just recovered from the shock of poor 


Mrs. Singleton felt herself an exceedingly ill-used 


I feel just in the 


** What will people think of you?” demanded the 


The clanking of her fetters 


The white face on the pillow flushed up rosily, and 
Allan Temple walked away to the window. But he 
came back in a moment, saying: 

“It’s all over between Miss Singleton and me. It 
never would have been begun, if I hadn’t been as 
blind as a mole.” 

St. Maurice’s face kindled, but the fire died sudden- 
ly in grayness and gloom. 

“TI see what you mean, but you are mistaken,” he 
said, sullenly. 

“AmI? We shall see,” with a quiet smile. 
Whether it was hours or weeks that he lay there, 
St. Maurice could not tell. He only knew day by 
the bars of golden sunshine that lay across the coun- 
terpane, and night by the utter stillness of the house. 
But one day he heard a commotion below. 

‘What is it?” he asked, as the wheels rolled away. 
‘‘ Mrs, Anstruther has gone and taken Ivy away to 
her den,” said Allan. 

This seaside cottage of Mrs. Anstruther’s was a very 
pretty den, and Mrs. Anstruther was a sweet,demure 
little widow with a talent for silence,and was thankful 
for her society, and so Ivy found herself at peace. 


The rest was soothing after the conflict of emotions 
that had agitated her so long. She imagined that 
she had ceased to feel keenly, that she had lost the 
capacity todo so; and as the vanished summer re- 
peated itself in her day-dreams, she studied its char- 
acters and events with the curious interest of an in- 
different person. She set Allan Temple over against 
Royal St. Maurice, and was startled to see how he 
gained by the contrast; how harmonious was his 
character, more loyal than St. Maurice, with tiner 
instincts, less of the stain of the world upon him, not 
so strong a man, but a gentler, a man to love firmly. | 
Royal had deserted her in her need, shown neither | 
generosity nor truth. Yet the rebellious heart clung 
to him, clamored wildly fur Lim, followed bim as the 
tides pursue the moon. If he were to come suddenly 


But even while he spoke he remembered an excep- 
tional instance that he had heard talked over by the 
fishermen about the place. He assisted Ivy to a 
securer place, and then waded out to the entrance. 
All around the wan water was surging forward, and 
to retreat was now impossible. 

He went back, trying to hide his anxiety that grew 
every moment. The din and the fury of the elements 
would have been peace and safety now. To sit and 
watch the deadly waves rising higher, creeping near- 
er; to shrink away from their cold touch, and climb 
to a higher, narrower ledge to be driven thence again ; 
to see the daylight narrowing momently; tosit in the 
darkness and silence—a silence more awful for the 
subdued thunder of the sea, as it rolled against the 
walls of their dreadful tomb; to cling with benumb- 
ed fingers that every now and then slipped from their 
hold; to grow chill and faint with cold; to lose sight 
of each other’s faces in the growing gloom; these 
were the terrible experiences that made every mo- 
ment seem an age of horror. 

‘« My God, I have brought you here to die!” cried 
St. Maurice, in his agony. 

The slow, torturing minutes went. Higher, higher 
rose the inexorable water; it rippled around their 
shoulders, and, beaten back by the wall of stone, 
dashed its chilling spray in their faces. And then 
just short of @2sth it stopped, receded, went slowly 
out, and they followed into a world of sunshine and 
gracious loveliness. For the clouds had rolled away, 
and the unscarred heaven shone down—the sea sang 
its psalm of content, the world had forgotten its vio- 
lence. And Ivy nad forgotten everything but love. 
“T am afraid it will kill you, Royal,” she said, 
tearfully. 

Royal looked down into the sweet eyes full of ten- 
der voncern. 

“Trust me. I’ll not die now. Since God did not 
let us die together, dear, we nay be sure he means 
us to live together.” 

Mrs. Anstruther smiled upon them serenely. 

“Tt was just like a woman, Ivy.” 

St. Maurice’s punishment was close in the future. 
A month aftor she ..et him at his coming, a peculiar 
light in her face. 

“ What is it, dear?” 

‘Can you bear it?” smiling curiously. 

“I can bear anything, except to hear that you have 
changed your mind.” 

“Listen, then. My poor old forgotten uncle has 
just died, and left me a hundred thousand dollars.” 
St. Maurice’s face changed strangely. 

“So that you are going to marry an heiress, after 
all,” she added. 

“Don’t you know that I ought to give you up?” 
he said, atter a moment’s silence. 

“Don’t you know that you are more to me than all 
the gold of all the world?” she answered. 

“0, my love, time has brought your revenge!” he 





now she knew that her heart would leap for joy. And 
so at that, looking up and lo! he stood before her— 
or was it his ghost? | 





said, his voice grum, husky with emotion, and feel- 
ing, in the depths of this greatest humiliation of his 
lite, a sweet sense of triumph. 
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THE BOOK TRADE IN ENGLAND. 

The book trade in England presents many inter- 
esting features. Taken as a whole, it is very much 
the same as that practised in the United States; but 
there are some features which are peculiar and dis- 
tinctive. Theregare shops in which are soll only those 
bouks relating to one peculiar department of science 
or art, and they embrace nearly every department. 
This is true of religious works, and of various other 
classes of publications, 

One of the most peculiar customs, and which has 
to some extent been recently adopted in this country, 
is a species of trade sales, called ‘Albion sales,” from 
the place in which they are held. They are got up 
regilarly by only three great houses—the Longmans, 
Murray and Bohn. The booksellers of London and 
Westminster are the only persons permitted to at- 
tend. The meeting opens with a splendid dinner, 
which, doubtless, is intended to put all parties ina 
good humor. After dinner the sales begin. The 
number of books sold is often very large—thus ten 
thousand of Livingstone’s “ Travels in South Africa,” 
and thirty thousand of Brock’s “ Life of General 
Havelock” have been sold in this way. The book- 
sellers of London and Westminster thus purchase 
direct from the publishers, and sell to members of 
the trade in other parts of the country. 

The relations between publishers and authors are 
to some extent managed differently from the system 
pursued here. The more popular authors rarely sell 
their copyrights either for a fixed sum or a percent- 
age. Very frequently they sell the right to printa 
certain number in a certain style, which are to be 
sold at a price determined by themselves, so that it 
very often happens that several publishers will issue 
euitions of the same work. 

By the census of 1851, there were in England and 
Wales 6905 booksellers and publishers; in Scotland 
1486. Lundon alunost monopolizes the publishing, its 
only rival being Edinburgh. It is estimated that 
about 1500 new books are published annually. It is 
a significant fact that the sales of immoral and in- 
fidei books amounted to twenty-nine millions of 
copics annually; more than the total issue of the 
Society jor the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
the Religious Tract Society, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the Trinitarian Bible Society, and some 
seventy religious magazines combined. In this re- 
spect we should think the mother country needs 
reform. 








AN UMBRELLA OF BIRDS. 


A correspondent ofascientific contemporary writes: 
“ Lately was pointed out to me a thrush’s nest, built 
in the fork of a mountain-ash, so near the bedroom 
window as to be under the close inspection of an in- 
valid lady, who, with her husband and nurse, 
were very much interested in watching the progress 
of the family. The young birds were hatched on the 
20th of June. For several weeks no rain had fallen 
till the 29th, when a heavy downpour set in, which 
lasted, with slight intermission, through that and the 
following day. The parent birds were much dis- 
tressed to give shelter to their young, and despite all 
their care, they failed in their efforts, until, struck 
with a happy thought, they succeeded in placing a 
stick across their nest; then, availing themselves of 
this extemporized perch, and simultaneously spread- 
ing out their wings, they formed a complete and 
effectual canopy. On the following day the perch 
had disappeared; with the return of sunshine both 
parents, relieved from all anxiety on account of the 
weather, were busily, plying their brood with grubs 
and caterpillars, so L had no opportunity for seeing 
the happy contrivance; but the three more furtunate 
observers bore testimony, in terms of the highest ad- 
miration, to the skill and patience exhibited by the 
thrushes, who never deserted the perch so long as 
the rain continued, although their own feathers were 
dripping with water. Through the second day of 
trial, the cock bird brought food to his mate, who 
distributed it among her nurslings, taking, of course, 
her own well-earned share. I asked my friends how 
the birds contrived to carry up the perch more than 
fifteen feet from the ground, but neither had been so 
fortunate as to witness what must have been a clever 
piece of engineering.” 





NOT TO BE KICKED. 

About twenty years ago Abram Doolittle was 
transplanted from Harvard University to one. of the 
Southern States, for the purpose of assuming the 
editorial control of a violent party paper, where no 
one ever labored with advantage to the party, simply 
because an infinite quantity of pistols and a multiplic- 
ity of bowie-knives prevented the advocacy of certain 
principles, and fettered the freedom of speech ina 
style perhaps not so elegant as efficacious. Doolittle 
was a Connecticut exotic. He was highly educated, 
was impetuous, brave, yet—with the characteristic 
cunning of his tribe—careful of his own interests. He 
took hold of the paper with a determination to make 
it “serviceable to the cause,” and serviceable he did 
make it. The opposing candidate was a bad fellow— 
a duellist, a dram-drinker, a lover of “ poker,” and a 
decided votary of Venus. Doolittle dared what no 
other editor had dared—he said so, The day on which 
his article appeared, the candidate entered the edito- 
riale hamber. 

“You are Doolittle, the editor of this paper?” hold- 
ing a copy of the sheet in his hand. 

“ I am.” 

* You have libelled and insulted me, and,”—(draw- 
ing a large knite)—‘* I have come for your ears.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Doolittle. “I ama 
stranger to your customs, and perhaps I have taken 
a license which, in this part of the country, is inex- 
cusable. Such is, I think, the fact. Suppose we 
compromise the matter?” 

“Very well,” said the bluff Southerner; ‘1’ll kick 
you, and you shall make a full retraction.” 

“ You'll do what?” said Doolittle, quietly. 

“ Kick you.” 

You insist upon that little privilege?” 

“Tam unalterably fixed in my determination.”] 

* “So am I,” said Doolittle, firing a horse-pistol, as 
big as a blunderbuss, and shattering the Southerner’s 
right leg, “not to be kicked.” 

He held his situation six months; was stabbed 
twice, shot three times, belabored with a bludgeon 
once, thrown into a pond once, but he was never 
kicked. During his six months’ experience he killed 
two of his adversaries. All of these are absolute 
tacts. 





JANET AND THE MINISTER. 


A worthy parish minister had three sons, all of 
whom were foriunate enough to become parish min- 
isters, like their father. On one occasiun the three 
brothers met beneath the parental roof, and the 
futher asked them to accompany him in his visits to 
some of his flock. Entering the house of one of these 
—a quaint body, named Janet—he exclaimed: “Ay, 
Janet, ye never in your life saw the like of this 
afore.””—*‘ Maybe no, sir,” said Janet. ‘* Here’s me, 
the minister o’ the parish, and three 0’ my sons, a’ 
parish miuisters, in yer house at ae time. Ye never 
saw or heard o’ the like o’ that?”—‘’Deed no, sir, 
unless it was, maybe, auld Donald McAra, the piper. 
He had three sons, a’ pipers, an’ there wasna a gude 
spring amon’ them four!” The old manand his sons 
soon left, leaving Janet “‘ mistress of the situation.” 





BIARRITZ. 

The village of Biarritz, which has become noted as 
the favorite watering-place of the French sovereigns, 
is about five miles south of Bayonne. It contains 
many curious grottoes, and has always been a favor- 
ite summer resort with the peuple, especially the 
Basque mountaineers, who deem it an obligation to 
drink of the mineral waters once a year, as well as to 
bathe in the sea at Biarritz. The Villa Eugenie, as 
the imperial residence is called, is an insignificant 
building, but very convenient for bathing purposes. 
It occupies a low, barren spot, so close to the sea, 
that when the windis high, the spray dashes against 
the windows. 

GRANT'S INSIGNIA.—It is stated that at a recent 
inf.rmal meeting of General Grant’s staff and sever- 
al prominent oflicers of the regular army, the subject 
of the general’s new insignia was discussed, and those 
present concurred in the opinion that a metallic 
shield, substituted for the largest star in the shoulder- 
strap, would be an appropriate device to indicate the 
rank of the chief commanding officer of the armies. 








ConJUGAL COLLOQUY.—Husbaud—* That’s good 
butter, my love.” Wife—‘It should be, dear, at 
one-and-six a pound. The man at first wanted two 
shillings, and I was just going out of his shop, saying, 
‘he was the dearest man,’ when he came down to 
one-and-six. I can’t think what made him alter his 
price—can you, dear?” (The “dear” changes his 
butterman.) 

A MEDLEY.—At a recent trial in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, the defendant was an American. The court, 
clerk and counsel for the prisoner were all Americans, 
and Protestants. The prosecuting lawyers were all 
Catholics, and respectively born in Prussia, France 
and Mexico. The court, clerk and defendant spoke 
only English; the prosecuting witness spoke only 
French, and the jury did not understand any lan- 
guage but Spanish. The case was decidedly inter- 
esting. 








“WHAT's IN A NAME.”—Those who believe there 
is something in a name, will please inform us why a 
different cognomen would not answer just as well for 





the river Passaggossassawakcag in Maine. 


MARRIAGES IN SPAIN. 

The marriage ceremony in Spain is conducted dif- 
ferently from our own. Among the higher classes, it 
takes place at night, at the bride’s house; and if, 
from any special circumstances, it be deferred till 
the morning, it is fixed for a very early hour, and, in 
neither case, is there any display, though wedding 
feasts are provided. The guests are confined to the 
family or immediate friends, and are all, including 
the bride, dressed in black, which does not prevent 
them being often very costly attired. Second mar- 
riages are looked upon torvo vultu, and discouraged 
in every way. Popular feeling is so opposed to them, 
that a second-hand bride and bridegroom are consid- 
ered legitimate objects of practical jokes and most 
annoying petty persecutions. It is all donein a good- 
humored way, but so is the ceremony performed by 
sailors on an unfortunate landlubber when crossing 
the line for the first time; and, as in the one case 
Father Neptune exacts a rigorous tribute, so in the 
other must a handsome fine be paid to Hymen or his 
self-constituted representatives. On the other hand, 
facilities exist for those who desire to marry neither 
once nor twice, in the three and twenty convents 
which Madrid contains, belonging to various orders, 
active as well as contemplative. 


DRESS AT SARATOGA. 

A lady at Saratoga writes:—The ladies here ex- 
pose themselves to criticism, by wearing, for dancing, 
high black boots and black shoes, with thin white 
dresses. This is unheard-of gaucherie, unless the 
dress is trimmed with black. The present fashion of 
hoops, and the present style of dancing, exposes the 
feet and much more; and the extremest care and 
nicety is required in dressing the feet, and the ar- 
rangement of the underskirt and other garments. 
Nothing can be more disenchanting than to see a 
pair of large feet encased in corresponding black 
boots, whirling round under a thin white dress and 
scant skirts. And this reminds me to venture a hint, 
that their dresses require voluminous drapery be- 
neath and over the looped skirts. Many gentlemen 
have a fashion of jigging a lady up and down, and 
jerking her round in a way that startles one or two 
ordinary skirts out of all propriety; and unless the 
dress is very deeply trained and properly supported 
by skirts trained in the same way and of the same 
length, mortifying accidents and disclosures are 
inevitable. 





PROVERBS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
There is no virtue like necessity. 
The devil rides upon a fiddlestick. 
Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere. 
The better part of valor is discretion. 
There are few die well that die in battle. 
The empty vessel makes the greatest sound. 
Beggars, mounted, run their horse to death. 
Blunt wedges rive hard knots. 
Bounty, being free itself, thinks all others so. 
By bad courses may be understood 
That their events can never fall out good. 
Before the curing of a strong disease, 
Even in the instant of repair and health, 
The fit is strongest. 





Use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
And master the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. 





OVER-SENSITIVENESS. 

A great deal of discomfort arises from over-sensi- 
tiveness about what people may say-of you or your 
actions. This requires to be blunted. Consider 
whether anything you can do will have much con- 
nection with what they will say. And besides, it 
may be doubted whether they will say anything at 
all about you. Many unkappy persons seem to 
imagine that they are always in an amphitheatre 
with the assembled world as spectators; whereas all 
the while they are playing to empty benches. They 
fancy, too, they form the particular theme of every 
passer-by. If, however, they must listen to imagi- 
nary conversations about themselves, they might, at 
any rate, defy the proverb, and insist upon hearing 
themselves well spoken of. 





A THANKFUL PoTENrTATE.—The pacha of Egypt 
was present at a ball given on board the Englis’ ad- 
miral’s ship. After admiring the figures of the dance 
and the gracefulness of the: dancers, he confessed 
that he was astonished that distinguished officers 
and ladies should like to fatigue themselves in that 
way for nothing. For his part, he was thankful that 
he bad slaves whom he could see dance whenever he 
chose, without himself going through the labors of 
the motion. 





INCONSISTENT.—Her Gracious Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria is getting ratber inconsistent in her old age. 
She snubs most unmercifully a lady who dares to ap- 
pear at court with a dress cut too low in the neck, 
and orders her never to show her face there again; 
aud at the same time marries her daugbter and 
cousin to men who already have wives and children 
living. This, according to our unaristocratic Ameri- 
can ideas, is rather questionable morality. 





FILLING AN ORDER.—A merchant having sent, in 
obedience to an order, fifty barrels of flour to a grocer 
in the provinces, recently received another order, 
which he thinks has malice in it:—‘‘ Send down fifty. 
pigs to eat up that tlour.” 





THE DANISH PRINCESS. 

The approaching marriage of Princess Dagmar to 
the heir apparent of all the Russias is much talked of 
in Paris salons. An eye witness relates the following 
details of the parting scene between her and the late 
cesarewitch :—‘*'The young princess had been sum- 
moned at his express wish, and arrived, accompanied 
by the queen her mother, and the Prince Royal of 
Denmark. She was dressed in white, and as she ar- 
rived at the station excited the deepest sympathy 
from the immense crowd who awaited her arrival, 
anxious to catch a glimpse of her features; but this 
was impossible, as she hurried away rapidly to the 
Villa Herber. She was at once led to the dying 
cesarewitch, and she knelt by his side, sobbing bit- 
terly. He had been senseless; but in the white 
kneeling figure he suddenly recognized his fiancee, 
drew ber towards him, and, murmuring some words, 
inaudible save to her, kissed her forehead. Then, as 
one might read of in a novel, he took the princess’s 
hand, and, without again speaking, placed it in that 
of his brother Alexander, which action was at once 
interpreted by the family as signifying his wish that 
his brother should bestow on her the throne his own 
death would deprive her of. From that moment the 
Princess Dagmar did not quit the death-chamber till 
the grand duke had breathed his last. Shé closed 
his eyes and imprinted a parting kiss on his fore- 
head, and thenceforth the imperial family considered 
her as one of themselves. Her stay at Nice lasted 
but forty-eight hours. The present cesarewitch is in 
character a complete contrast to his charming and 
deplored brother. Imperious and domineering, he 
is by no means popular, and has inherited not a little 
of the temperament of the family.” 





INALIENABLE RIGHTS. 

Every woman has a right to be any age she pleases, 
for if she were to state her real age, no one would 
believe her. Every woman who makes puddings has 
a perfect right to believe that she can make a better 
pudding than any other woman in the world. Every 
man who carves has a decided right to think of him- 
self by putting a few of the best bits aside. Every 
woman has a right to think her child the “ prettiest 
baby in the world,” and it would be the greatest folly 
to deny her this right, for she would be sure to take 
it. Every young lady has a right to faint when she 
pleases, if her lover is by her side to catch her. 





A SUPERSTITIOUS EMPRESS.—A Paris correspon- 
dent says the Empress Eugenie is extremely super- 
stitious, and wears an amulet, in which she has un- 
bounced faith as a preventive against ‘ catching dis- 
eases.” In cholera or other epidemics, she will have 
the emperor wear a little flannel bag filled with cam- 
phor suspended round his neck, to which notion 
Napoleon submits with the best possible grace. 





THE BUTTER TREE.—There is in the interior of 
Africa, a plant of the genus cassia, which yields from 
its kernels by pressure a white, hard and rich butter, 
which will keep a year without salt. What a pity it 
can’t be grown here! We should be tempted to in- 
vest in it, if it could be. 





(a SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
andcleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 
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BY KATE SEAFOAM 
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An hour of joy, a day of tears. 
Make up our little all of eart!: 
The soul's weary, longing den 
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The sweet hope crushed ere h: 
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And barter peace for each new 


Now we smile, and then we g 
Each passing hope our hearts 
Seems surer than the one we ': 
Our souls by every fleeting fa:: 


Experience strives with warn: 
To regulate our fickle choice. 
Alas! her warnings pass unhec 
While to some transient bliss w 


Fach day we grieve some folly , 
Resolving it shall be the last; 
But when temptations rise wit 
Our resolves become the upho! 


The bubble bursts, the veil is r 
And if probation was in folly *: 
The dreary gloom of sorrow's : ° 
Shall veil the bliss of heaven); 


A thrill of joy—a struggling pe: 


The soul's great good our wail 
A long eternity shall feed. 
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LIFE. 
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Mystery, mystery, hopes and fears, 
An hour of joy, a day of tears, 
Make up our little all of earth— 
The soul's weary, longing dearth. 


In transports now, with hopes o’errun— 
The sweet hope crushed ere hardly won; 
We scize on every fleeting joy, 

And barter peace for each new toy. 


Now we smile, and then we grieve— 
Each passing hope our hearts receive 
Seems surer than the one we ‘ve lost, 
Our souls by every fleeting fancy tossed. 


Experience strives with warning voice, 
To regulate our fickle choice. 

Alas! her warnings pass unheeded by, 
While to some transient bliss we fly. 


Fach day we grieve some folly past, 
Resolving it shall be the last; 

But when temptations rise with wiling power, 
Our resolves become the upholders of an hour. 


The bubble bursts, the veil is rent; 
And if probation was in folly spent, 
The dreary gloom of sorrow's night 
Shall veil the bliss of heavenly light. 


A thrill of joy—a struggling pain— 
And life hath proved a loss or gain; 
The soul's great good our wailing need, 
A long eternity shall feed. 
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THE CURSE OF CARNIGIE. 


A Story of ‘‘ Fair Rosamond’s Well.’ 





BY MARGARET BLOUNT, 
AUTHOR OF “ A BROKEN LIFE," “A DANGEROTS WOMAN," 
“THE FOSTER SISTERS,"’ “* SET IN GOLD,"’ “* DOWNE 
RESERVE: OR, THE WISHING WILL,"’ ETC. 





CHAPTER IV. 


N the same night at eleven 
o’clock, the travellers reached 
@ little hamlet, at some distance 
from Oxford, and turning down 
and then away from its main 
street, stopped before a wall as 
high, though by no means as 
long, as that of the palace 
grounds, 

Gabrielle roused herself from 
a long, painful reverie, and look- 
ed out with keen interest. The 
earl had been silent during the 
greater part of their rapid jour- 
ney, and the few words he had 
addressed to her had been spok- 
en asif his mind was very far 
away. It was one of the{strangest elopements—not 
at all like those of which. we read in romances, and 
as she gazed at him, sitting stern and silent in his 
own corner, her heart sank drearily, and she did not 
venture to address him. 

He leaned by her with a muttered apology, and 
looked out of the window. 

“Humph!” he said, as if something he saw dis- 
pleased him. 

The servant opened the door. 

“Shall I ring, wy lord?” 

““No—I have the key.” 

He alighted as he spoke, and held out his hand to 
Gabrielle. Weeping silently, and overpowered with 
fear and anguish, she let him lift her from the 
carriage. 

He led her to the high gate, unlocked it, and they 
stood in an avenue of pines, whose dark branches 
drooped bodingly above her—whose odorous fra- 
grance rose like incense upon the cool night air. 

A deep-toned bell began to toll the hour, and as 
they wound along the avenue, she saw a building, 
dark with ivy, just before them. By the faint light 
which streamed through the open door, she saw a 
flight of rounded steps, amd a square hall paved with 
black and white marble, just beyond, but she could 
not conjecture what kind of a place it was, nor did 
any human being appear to offer her a welcome. * 

“ Thank Heaven, here he is!” said the earl, aloud; 
and as he spoke, she saw a white-robed figure cross 
the open space. In an instant she was hurried up 
the steps, and across the hall. 

A gothic arch, shrouded by a crimson curtain, was 
just before them. The curtain was drawn aside from 
within, and Gabrielle saw a little chapel, dimly light- 
ed by a high candelabra, with a clergyman in full 
Tobes awaiting them at the altar. 

She gasped for breath, and clung to her lover’s 
arm for support. This explained his silence, his ap- 
parent coldness during their journey. He would 
address no word of love to her, when once entirely in 
his power, till he addressed them to his wife! Was 





ever such delicacy—such kindness known? Her 
heart was full; and had he asked from her at that 
moment the sacrifice of her very life, she would have 
d d it all inadequate for payment of such a 
boon! 

“Come, my love, we must not keep the clergyman 
waiting,” he said in a softer tone than he had used 
towards her that night, and he drew her before the 
altar, while the first words of the solemn marriage- 
service fell upon her ear. She had listened to it 
many a time before, in the little village church at 
Wovdstock, but not as now, with her very heart and 
soul; never had she hoped, at least, of late, to make 
those fearful responses as she made them now, with 
heart as well as lip—never bad she dared to dream 
of hearing them from that gallant noble at her side, 
who uttered them as firmly and proudly as ifshe, too, 
had been the descendant of a long, princely line. 

It was over at last, and she, not the bright and 
beautiful Lady Gwendoline, was the bride of the 
Earl of Carnigie! 

She could scarcely believe the evidence of her own 
senses, as she leaned upon her husband’s arm, and 
turned away, the wedding-ring glittering brightly 
on her finger, the peace and ecstasy of newly-wed- 
ded love tilling her heart, so full, that she felt as if 
she must give way to tears. 

“ You must allow me to wish your ladyship joy,” 
said a low, musical voice behind her, and turning 
with a start, at the sound of her new title, Gabrielle 
saw the clergyman divested of his robes, and holding 
out his hand with a pleasant smile. 

He was a tall, elegant man, of about thirty-five, 
and bore so strong a resemblance to the earl, that 
she looked from one to the other in mute surprise. 


‘Even the countess notices the resemblance, you 
sc,” said the clergyman, with a slight smile; and 
the earl frowned. 

“Ah, Campbell is a second cousin of mine, Ga- 
brielle,”’ he said, briefly. 

“Ou the father’s side,” said the young man. 

‘Yes, on the father’s side,” and the earl’s brow 
grew darker than before. 

“ They often take us tur brothers, your ladyship,” 
said the clergyman, smiling again. 

“Come, Gabrielle, the air of this church strikes cold, 
and you must be tired,” said the earl, drawing her 
away. 

“A fair good night, and a long and happy life to 
your ladyship,” said the clergyman, bowing low over 
the hand he still held; and Gabrielle, wondering what 
the secret difference between the two could be, was 
led away. 

A vaulted aisle, long, dark and chilly, led from the 
chapel to the house connected with it. At its end, 
lights flashed brightly upon them, and they entered 
a large and spacious saloon, brilliantly lighted, paved 
with marble, and decorated everywhere with fresh 
and beautiful flowers. 

A tall, good-looking woman of forty, or thereabouts, 
dressed as a housekeeper, was in waiting and ad- 
vanced to meet them with respectful courtesy. But 
the earl waved her aside. : 

““My good Mrs. Mason, the countess accepts your 
greeting, but she is almost tired to death, and [am 
fainting with hunger. Is supper prepared?” 

* All is ready, my lord.” 

As the woman spoke, the doors of an inner apart- 
ment flew open, and Gabrielle saw a stately dining- 
room, and a table bright with glass and silver. Two 
carved, velvet chairs were placed at the upper end 
of the board, where a solemn-looking domestic of 
middle age already waited. 

Beyond the dining-room, and only separated from 
it by curtains of velvet, now drawn aside, was a long 
suite of apartments, furnished in a style of stately 
magnificence that made the young girl’s heart die 
within her. Even the rooms at the palace were not 
more beautiful than these. She scarcely dared to 
enter them, and when the earl would have seated 
her at the banquet, where all the dainties of the sea- 
son tempted the eye and taste, upon their silver 
dishes, she shrank back timidly. Even the ceremony 
through which she had just passed, tailed to give 
her confidence enough to forget the difference in 
their ranks. She, who by birth was only the fitting 
companion of her husband’s servants, could not, just 
at first, raise herself to his level; she who had eaten 
coarse morsels off delf and earthen dishes, and 
drank the cool water from the mountain spring from 
horns of pewter, could not summon courage to taste 
those dainty cates, or quaff the sparkling wine from 
goblets that blushed with the hue of the ruby, and 
were brilliant with gold and precious stones. 

The earl looked surprised for an instant, as her 
trembling hand dropped from hisarm. Then, with 
that rare discernment of feeling and motives, which 
was one of his greatest and most dangerous gifts, he 
guessed the cause of her hesitation, and hastened to 








‘*[ will do my best, my lord.” 

“Your best? Nay, Gabrielle, if you are naughty, 
and refuse to eat, we have dungeons under this 
house, modern as it looks, s» beware! Adieu for a 
little time, my sweetest! Mason will take the best 
of care of you, and T shall pledge you in every glass 
of wine I lift to my lips this night.” 

He led her to the door, kissed her hand as he re- 
signed her to the housekeeper’s charge, and stood 
looking after them till they were out of sight. 

*“ Faith, many a countess would give her eyes for 
such a face and form, such a stately, springing 
walk!” he said to himself. ‘* She will do, she willdo, 
after a few months training and a season in Paris, 
just to ‘ gild the refined gold, and paint the lily” And 
now for supper. These love affairs make me won- 
drous hungry, after all.” 

Ten minutes afterwards, the grave man-servant 
knocked at Gabrielle’s door, and witi the help of 
Mrs. Mason, arranged a tempting repast upon the lit- 
tle table before the sofa on which she reclined. There 
was @ covered silver dish that sent forth a most de- 
licious smell, a cold bird, fruit wrapped in its own 
leaves, and piled high upon a silver salver, and a 
long, slender-necked bottle, with its sel removed, 
and its golden goblet, wreathed with a vine of rubies, 
amethysts and emeralds at its side. The man retired, 
with noiseless steps, and Mrs. Mason filled the gob- 
let, while a delicious aroma spread over the whole 
room, and held it towards her new mistress. 

“If you will only drink this, my lady,” she said, re- 
spectfully, “you will be able to sit up and eat. My 
lord will blame me, if you taste nothing.” 

Worn out with fatigue and excitement, and fever- 
ish from thirst, Gabrielle took the cool goblet from 
her hand, and drained it to the dregs. Her strength 
and color returned in a few moments, and she sat 
upright, and looked at her attendant with a smile. 

“Your prescription was a good one,” she said. 
“That draught has done me a w rid of good.” 

Mason removed the covers, and stood waiting, 
respectfully. 

“Pray sit down,” said Gabrielle, after a moment’s 
pause. ‘“icannot bear to see you stand; in fact, I 
will not eat any supperif you do. Besides, I wish 
you to talk with me, and you are not at your ease, 
now. Take that cushioned arm-chair, just to oblige 
me; lean your head back, and look comfortable, 
while I ask you all the questions to which I am dying 
to get an answer.” 

Mrs. Mason, after a little hesitation, obeyed, with 
an inward smile at the young girl’s simplicity, and 
an inward prayer that the earl might not catch her 
in that position. Meanwhile, Gabrielle went on with 
her meal, with an air of the most perfect enjoyment. 

“Do you know who I am?” she asked at last, as 
she pushed away her plate. 

“Eh, my lady?” repeated Mrs. Mason, as if doubt- 
ing whether she heard aright. 

Gabrielle repeated the question. 

“ How should I know, my lady, except that you 
are the countess, and the mistress here?” 

Gabrielle was silent for a moment, while her eyes 
were fixed upon the woman’s face. 

“ You are not saying what you think,” she observ- 
ed at last. 

“ My lady thd 

* One thing has convinced me that you know.” 

** May I ask what that is?” said the housekeeper, 
but she blushed guiltily, as if she knew what her 
mistress meant. 

“T was epnvinced, when you sat down,” said Ga- 
brielle, with a little laugh. ‘Nay, don’t be foolish, 
keep your chair.” 

** But, my ladly—” 

* Sit still, I say, my dear creature. 
to your knowing atall. It only saves me the trouble 
of telling you. And since I am in reality of your own 
class, Iam going to beg of you to look upon me ex- 
actly as you would if I were a daughter of your own, 
and tell me all I ought to do and say. I do not know 
how to bea countess, and only that I love my hus- 
band dearly, I would wish already that I had not 
married an earl. O, if he was only a keeper’s son, 
as he first pretended to be—if we only had some lit- 
tle cottage, instead of this grand house; if I could 
ouly wait upon him, and look after his comforts, in- 
stead of having a great many servants to minister to 
me, how happily we might live together.” 

She was leaning her head upon her hand, and talk- 
ing as if to herself. The housekeeper rose from her 
chair, and stood gazing at her, while wonder and 
pity seemed struggling together in her heart. 

“If you feel like this,” she said, slowly, “I ought 
to tell you—and I will, let what may come of it.” 
The words died upon her lips, for the door was 
thrown suddenly open, and the earl entered. He cast 
asharp, suspicious glance upon the agitated face of 


I do not object 





allay her fears. 

“My darling, are you too tired to bear me company 
here?” he whispered. “If so, youshall go to your 
own apartments, and Mrs. Mason shall attend you 
there. I will send up your supper with my own 
hands, and you must not refuse the morsel I prepare. 
Shall this be so?” 

“Yes,” she said, faintly. “I feel both tired and 
ill, You will pardon my going, my lord.” 

“Pardon it? Is not your health my most precious 
care now? lam your humble slave, your servant; 
whatever you command, I have only to obey. Ma- 
son,” he added, aloud, “the countess is too much 


the keeper. 

‘“‘Mrs. Mason, have you prepared everything that 
the countess requires?” he asked, in a harsh voice. 
«I have, my lord, in the other room—but—” 
‘Then go.” 

She lingered a moment, looking towards Gabrielle, 
who, in her turn, was looking with some surprise at 
the dark countenance of her husband. 

“My lord,” began the woman— 

Will you go?” he said, sternly, and he pointed 
towards the door. 

She dared not disobey him, but left the room with 
a heavy sigh. He closed and locked the door behind 
her. 





fatigued to sup here. Attend her to her room, and 
remember, Mason, that 1 rely upon you to make her | 
eat something, though it be ever so little, of the sup- , 

















per I shall send to her.” | 


“That woman grows officious and impertinent,” 
he said, gloomily. ‘“Ishall have to discharge her, 
ere long. Have you been gossiping with her, 


“*T have been talking to her.” 

“1 could have sworn it. And so she presumes np- 
on your kindness, and grows familiar at once. This 
will never do. If you do not keep that class of peo- 
ple ata distance, they will never have any respect 
for you.” 

Gabrielle was silent, but the flush of wounded feel- 
ing dyed her cheek. 

“You do not answer,” he said. 

“ How can I, my lord, when I can but remember 
that I, by birth, am one of that class of people for 
whom you seem to have such a contempt?” 

He bit his lip, angrily. 

* Gabrielle, once for all, do not fall into that folly 
of thinkty that I refer to you when I say things of 
this kind. You cannot help your birth—neither can 
they. But you may be said, in one sense of the word, 
to have left your birth behind you forever, now. You 
are no longer the keeper’s daughter—you are—” 

He stopped short. 

‘“Pshaw, love! Why do you take offence at every 
word I utter, I may say ten thousand things like 
this, but surely, you cannot for one moment imagine 
that they apply to you. Are you not a queen tome 
—queen of my heart, even though I have no real 
tarone to offer you. Smile on me, Gabrielle, and 
remember that this is our bridal night.” 

“Ah, my iord,” she sighed, as he bent above her, 
“will you never be ashamed of that lowly birth of 
mine?” 

“ Never—i awear it by yonder star! Come, Ga- 
prielle, do not let the folly of an old woman breed dis- 
cord between us, now. Give me yourhand. Let me 
look at your wedding-ring. There, let this kiss make 
amends if i have said or done anything wrong. And 
put your arms around me, my darling, and rest your 
pretty head upon my shoulder. Callme by name— 
you have called me only by my title, so far. Give 
me my nanie—nay, rather give me my new name— 
call me your own dear husband, and I will be con- 
tent.” 

Gabrielle blushed at that unfamiliar sound, but did 
as he desired, and side by side the married lovers sat 
and talked, with the beauty and the silence of the 
moonlit midnight hour around them, * * 

The breeze of the early morning was stealing 
through the half-closed casement, laden with the 
wilesome song of a hundred happy birds. The tur- 
ret clock struck three, as Gabrielle opened her eyes. 

For one moment she looked dreamily around, ex- 
pecting to see the sloping roof and rough, rustic fur- 
niture of her little room at home. But, as ber gaze 
encountered the costly trifles that littered the toilet- 
stand—as sue saw the velvet chairs, emblazoned with 
a coronet, and the gilded cupids that held aside the 
curtains of the bed, sense and memory returned to- 
gether, and she knew thoroughly where she was. 

The ear! slept quietly, and she, too, was just turn- 
ing drowsily towards her pillows once more, when @ 
movement in the outer room startled her. She rose 
upon her elbow, and looked out through the half- 
open door. 

A woman was walking to and fro, with clasped 
hands, and long hair that fell in half-curling tresses 
of intense blackness almost to her feet. A woman 
tall beyond the usual stature of her sex, magnificent- 
ly proportioned, and with a face of Oriental beauty, 
dimmed and faded, however, by sorrow and by tears. 

Three times she paced slowly through the open 
door, and then pausing at the entrance, she looked 
at Gabrielle, with eyes that seemed to pierce her to 
the soul—large, black and bright as stars—but cold 
and gloomy in expression, and with something in 
their depths that was more than mortal. It wasa 
look such as a lost and ruined spirit might lift out of 
the depths of torment to a soul in bliss, and Ga- 
brielle shuddered from head to foot as she met it. 

‘“ Who are you?” she said, in a faltering voice. 

The woman wrung her hands with a despairing 
gesture, and then floated slowly backwards with a 
different motion, as if her feet were not touching the 
floor. So slowly did the vision recede, that Gabrielle 
had time to stamp the face and figure distinctly upon 
her memory, even to the pattern of the lace upon the 
flowing robe—lace, which she remarked with a thrill 
of horror, was the same as that which decked the 
robes prepared ior her in that splendid chamber, on- 
ly a few hours before. Slowly, slowly the figure 
faded away, and when it was entirely gone, Ga- 
brielle sank back upon her pillows in a swoon of 
terror. 
When she recovered, she saw the earl wrapped in 
his dressing-gown, bending over her, while Mrs. 
Mason was rubbing her hands and temples with 
pungent essences, and weeping bitterly. 
‘What is it, my love? Do you feel ill? What 
made you cry out so, and then faint away?” asked 
the earl, anxiously. 
“VU, the Wuman—the woman!” she gasped. “Is 
she gone?” and leaning by him, she looked into the 
outer room. 

“ What woman?” 
“Dressed in white, with long, black hair. She 
stood and looked at me in yonder door.” 
The earl turned pale, and exchanged a glance with 
the housekeeper. 

“ My love, you have been dreaming.” 

“‘ No—I saw her as plainly as [ see you now. O, 
it was terrible!” And she shuddered, and closed her 
eyes. 

The earl mused 4 moment. 

‘Mrs. Mason, you will remain here with her,” he 
said, at last. ‘I will dress, and then your husband 
and I will search the house. If any living woman is 
here, we shall find her; and we are very certain that 
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ence. So go to sleep, my pretty Gabrielle, and meet 
me at breakfast with a smiling face.” 

He went into his dressing-room as he spoke, and 
shut the door. Mrs. Mason was obstinately silent on 
the subject of the apparition, and Gabrielle, weary 
of asking questions to which she could obtain no sat- 
isfactory answer, sank to sleep, at last, keeping a 
firm hold upon the housekeeper’s hand the while. 





CHAPTER V. 


EAGER for a solution of the mystery of the pre- 
ceding night, Gabrielle was about to speak of it the 
instant she met the earl at the breakfast-table, but a 
glance at his absent and pre pied face dispelled 
allidea of mentioning the subject, trom her mind, 

He seemed greatly perplexed and annoyed; so 
much go, that he several times appeared to forget 
that she was present, and then apologized for his 
absent-mindedness, with a courtesy that was per- 
haps even more wounding than his neglect. 

The man-servant whom she had seen the night be- 
fore waited at table, and when the meal was over, 
and he bad left the room, the earl rose from his seat. 
Gabrielle rose also, and more hurt at his strange 
manner than she chose to say, retreated to the win- 
dow, and looked out upon the extensive and some- 
what gloomy garden beneath, his eye following 
her with a peculiar gaze. 

Following the instructions of Mrs. Mason, who had 
acted as her tiring-woman, she had laid aside her 
humble peasant’s garb, and wore the dress which 
had been provided for her by the earl. 

It was a morning-robe of pale blue silk, confined 
at the slender waist with a cord and tassel of silver 
braid, and frilled at the neck and wrists with the 
finest lace. Her golden curls, most carefully arrang- 
ed, hung almost to her waist, and were held back 
from her face by a ribbon of the same hue as her 
dress. Very sweet, and pure, and fair, she looked, as 
she stood there, with the light of the summer morn- 
ing falling all around her, and many and conflicting 
were the thoughts of her lover, as he gazed upon the 
beautiful picture. 

At last he went to her side, and passing his arm 
around her waist, bent down and kissed her sunny 
curls. 

“ Gabrielle, I have scarcely given you a morning 
greeting yet. You must pardon me, my love. I have 
been nearly driven mad by some news that reached 
me after I left you this morning.” 

“Here!” said Gabrielle, with some surprise, for 
their flight had been so hurried and so secret, that 
she thought their home was hidden from all the world 
outside the gates. 

* Yes, here,” was his absent reply. ‘‘ Of course I 
did not leave Woodstock without making arrange- 
ments to hear from there, for your sake, and for my 
own. And this morning I have received a message.” 

He ceased to speak, but took both her hands in his. 
She turned very pale. 

“ What is it, my lord?” 

“We are missed, my love. 

** And leave me here?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Are you. deserting me so soon, Francis?” she 
asked, mournfully. 

He frowned. 

“ Deserting you? What childish nonsenseare you 
talking? I go for your sake as well as myown. If 
I return at once, my story of a sudden journey to 
London on important t will be pted, and 
your absence will seem to have no connection with 





I must return at once.” 





|. my own. I will let you know the moment itis safe 


for you to return. In the meantime, I will see your 
father, and explain all to him. Do not look so sor- 
rowful, my darling. Mrs. Mason will take the best 
of care of you, and my absence is but for a time, and 
@ mere measure of prudence, after all.” 

He was right—the poor girl knew and felt in her 
heart that he was right, and yet all seemed so 
strange, so sad, that she had no words to express the 
feeling with which she looked upon this sudden, 
forced parting. It was like a bad omen—an evil be- 
ginning to their wedded life; and in spite of all her 
efforts to the contrary, her tears began to fall. 

The earl, like most of his sex, could never bear to 
see a woman cry, and his apparently genuine dis- 
tress soon dried the bright shower. He vowed by 
sun, and moon, and stars, to be forever true to her; 


should at last be acknowledged with as much publi- 
desire. 
vain. Ono! 
so low and mean a feeling to her! 


traitorous lovers have always been privileged to talk, 


not in love, to write, to hear of, or to read, 


and true. 


on the previous night. 


scious treachery—the treachery of the heart! 





he promised to tell her father the exact relation that 
existed between them, and said that if Gabrielle 
would but accede to his wishes, and keep their mar- 
riage a secret from all others but for a little time, it 


city and splendor as the vainest woman’s heart could 
Not that his sweetest of Gabrielles was at all 
He would rather perish than attribute 
And so on, ad 
infinitum, with a quantity of that nonsense, which 


but which it is the weariest work for those who are 


Gabrielle listened and believed each word, as she 
believed her Bible. Whatever Francis Carnigie might 
have been to other women who had trusted him too 
implicitly, to her he was all that was good, and noble, 
The marriage ceremony that had passed 
between them in that little chapel, was proof positive 
of this, and she bail no fear of falsehood or treachery 
of a kind that could annul the vows she bad spoken 


Her only fear was for a more subtle and uncon- 
Now 
‘hi he was all her own, she dreaded trusting him in 


the presence of the beautiful Lady Gwendoline too 
often or toomuch! He was the tenderest and most 
devoted of husbands, it was true, but absent from 
her, might not his eyes linger too long and too ten- 
derly upon the face and form of another—might he 
not pause to think, as Lady Gwendoline swept by, 
in all the power of wealth and beauty, that but for 
Gabrielle, she might have been his wife? Oany- 
thing—anything but that! Better death, sweet and 
precious as life was, than a long and lingering ex- 
istence benumbed by the thought that, even for one 
moment, Francis Carnigie had regretted his roman- 
tic union with her. 

Throwing her arms around his neck,she told him 
so, and then in fear and trembling of his answer, hid 
her head upon his breast. 

* Little goose!” he said, playfully. ‘Do you sup- 
pose for one instant that a thought of Lady Gwendo- 
line could enter my head while my heart is so full of 
you?” 

‘¢ But she is rich, and noble, and beautiful,” began 
Gabrielle, but he stopped her with a kiss. 

“So is my little wife; let us hear no more of Lady 
Gwendoline. Tell me, instead, how you shall employ 
the time while I am away.” 

“T have not seen the house yet, or the grounds.” 
“True. As for the grounds, you might almost cov- 
er them with a pocket-handkerchief. This garden 
which you see beneath us, comprises them.” 

“It islarge enough. Is it yourown place?” 

“ And yours, my love. It isa complete old rook- 
ery, and yet I like it. The place caught my eye some 
years ago, as I was travelling through Oxfordshire, 
and finding it was for sale, I bought it. It makesa 
good shooting-box enough.” 

** Do you often live here?” 

“Very seldom. My own home is in Scotland, you 
know. And, by-the-way, there is just the dearest 
little farm there on my estate—I wonder if your fath- 
er would accept it from you, as a wedding gift?” 

*O my lord!” 

“Tut! Call me Francis. Do you think he would 
like it?” 

‘Tam sure he would. All his life long he has 
dreamed of owning a farm. But he has never dared 
to hope for it.” 

“Then his dream shall come true, Gabrielle, and 
I will speak to him about it, the moment I return,” 
he replied. 

For all answer, she caressed the hand that held 
her own. 

A stamping on the gravel-path below attracted 
her attention, and looking down, she saw a horse 
saddled and bridled, and held by a groom. 

“ You are not going now?” she asked, with a pit- 
eous look. 

“My love, I mtust. I have no choice, if your repu- 
tation is to be saved, and you must wish that as well 
asl. Don’t weep, my pretty one, and cling to me so. 
You shall hear from me as soon as I can despatch a 
servant back to you from Woodstock. Come, let my 
last memory of my Gabrielle be a smiling, not a tear- 
ful one.” 

She tried to do as he bade her, but her effort was a 
vain one. 

“ Dry those sweet eyes, and listen to me,” he went 
on, more earnestly. ‘‘ When I am away, see no one 
except Mason and her husband, and the servant 
whom I send. Will you promise this?” 

““ Who else should I see?” slie asked, wonderingly. 

“My cousin, the clergyman who married us, may 
return to this house,” he replied, with a troubled 
look. “ His house is not very tar away, and he may 
take it into his impertinent head, that a visit from 
him may be acceptable in my absence. I beg, nay, 
1 command you, Gabrielle, not tusee him.” 

“IT have no wish to,” she answered, frightened by 
the vehement manner in which he spoke. 

* That is well. I shall trust to your promise. Now, 
my love, here is the key to my library. The picture 
gallery opens from it, and you will find a very fine 
piano there. Amuse yourself with that and the books 
till I return, and don’t talk to Mason any more than 
youcan help. Will you promise not to be lonely, 
and spoil those pretiy eyes by crying, while I am 
gone?” 

**T will do my best.” 

‘No woman can well do more. And now, love, I 
must really go. 1 will see your father, and explain 
everything to him, and when I come back to you, I 
hope to be the bearer of a pleasant message trom him. 
Kiss me, love, think of me by night and by day, as I 
shall of you—good-by.” 

He tore himself trom her arms, and hurried from 
the room. She thought, but could not tell for a cer- 
tainty, that his eyes were dim, as he said fare- 
well. Almost heart-broken, she went to the window 
again to see him mount his horse. He lifted his hat, 
and waved his hand, then gallopped down the avenue, 
followed by his groom, and she was alone! It seem- 
ed almost as if the honeymoon, brief and strange as 
it had been, was entirely and furever over; and 
throwing herselt upon the couch, she let those tears 
flow, without restraint, that had been kept back by 
his presence, hitherto. 

She grew calmer at last, and when Mrs. Mason en- 
tered at one o'clock with a tempting little lunch, she 
was able to sit up, and do full justice to it. After 
the meal was over, she took up the two keys which 
the earl had given her. 

“Lam going to the library, Mrs. Mason,” she said. 
** Will you attend me?” 

“To the library?” replied Mrs. Mason, looking 
strangely confused. ‘Did my lord leave you the 
key? He always keeps it with him.” 


gallery as well. We will go there for a while, and see 
if we cannot pass over some hours of this dull and 
dreary day.” 

She led the way out into the great hall, as she 
spoke, and Mrs. Mason was from necessity forced to 
act as her guide, till, after going through one or 
two arched passages, they paused before acarved and 
massive door. 

“This is the library,” said the housekeeper, and 
stepped back behind her mistress, with a look of ap- 
prehension on her face. 

The key turned easily in the lock, and the broad 
light of day sheened through the long, low room—its 
walls lined with books, its floor covered with a Tur- 
key carpet of rich and glowing colors, its one great 
window of stained glass, unshadowed by. curtains 
or hangings of any kind. The furniture was rich, 
but heavy and massive, and the whole aspect of the 
place was that of a room devoted to study of the 
gravest kind. Gabrielle shrugged her shoulders with 
a look of distaste, as she gazed around. There was 
little of the student in her composition, and those 
books in their gravely-covered and massive bindings, 
were by no means the companions she craved in her 
present state of mind. 

“*We will go on a little further, Mrs. Mason,” she 
observed. ‘‘ Which way does the picture-gallery 
lie?” 

“ Here, my lady.” 

She raised a heavy curtain that hungat the further 
end of the library, as she spoke, and Gabrielle passed 
forward with a feeling of infinite relief. The gallery 
was circular, with a high, domed roof, and every 
panel was hung with a picture or a portrait, while 
marble statues were scattered here and there, and a 
handsome pianoforte, with its cover thrown back, as 
if some one had only just been using it, stood at the 
further end. 

Gabrielle sprang forward with an exclamation of 
delight. 

* Ah, here is the only room I have seen as yet in 
this house that pleases me,” she said. ‘‘ Mrs. Mason, 
I shall often come here and sit for hours, if—if my 
lord is long away.” 

“Yes, my lady,” said the housekeeper, respectfully, 
but she looked ill at ease, and every fuculty of her 
being seemed to be strained, and on the watch. Too 
full of her own pleasure to notice the woman’s strange 
manner, Gabrielle walked up and down, looking at 
the pictures, not with a critical, but with a loving 
eye. . 
* Lord help us all! I’m sure I don’t know what 
to do!” muttered the worthy housekeeper, sinking 
helplessly into an easy-chair. ‘“ If she gets the least 
inkling of the story, the whole thing will come out, 
and then I believe in my heart the earl will murder 
the three of us. He is quite wicked enough to do it— 
and, Lord save us, what was that?” 

Gabrielle had paused at the lower end ofthe gal- 
lery, and seemed to be listening intently. 

“Mrs. Mason, did you hear any one speak?” she 
asked. 

* No, my lady.” 

“T thought I heard some one ‘call my name. I 
thought I heard some one say Lady Carnigie.” 
“Impossible, my lady, when there’s only Mason 
and me in the house.” 

Gabrielle passed on. Presently, she paused before 
one of the portraits, with an exclamation of won- 
der. 

“ Yes—now for it—now it is all coming,” thought 
the housekeeper, walking down to her as swiftly as 
she could. 

“Mrs. Mason.” 

* Yes, my lady.” 

* Here is the exact portrait of the woman I saw in 
my room, last night.” 

It was the picture of a dark Spanish beauty, dress- 
ed in black lace, wearing a crimson rose in her hair, 
and having a tame falcon perched upon her wrist. A 
bright, beautiful, bewildering face, of which the eyes 
seemed to follow you—the red lips to smile mocking- 
ly at you, if you but went a step away. 

“ Who was she?” asked Gabrielle. 

“Who, my lady? O, one of the old earl’s dangh- 
ters, I believe. I have forgotten the story altogeth- 
er,’”’ replied the housekeeper, in such evident per- 
turbation at the question, that the girl laughed and 
shook her head. 

“ Are you really telling me a white fib, Mrs. Ma- 
son? There is a real story about this lady, I believe, 
and one of these days I shall make you relate it to 
me.” 

“ One of these days I will, my lady, but not here, 
or now. Do you play?” 

‘A little.” 

** Will you not let me hear you, my lady?” 

“ Certainly.” 

She sat down before the piano, ran her fingers, 
over the keys, and began to sing the old Irish air of 
‘‘Aileen Aroon.” The housekeeper listened a few 
moments, with her eyes tixed upon the Spanish lady’s 
portrait. All was still, and she looked greatly re- 
lieved as the last notes of the song diced away. 

“Thank you, my lady. You have a very sweet 
voice, and I am sure my lord would—” 

“Hush!” said Gabrielle, holding up her hand. 
“ Listen!” 

Somewhere near them—one could hardly say if 
from above or below, a lute was faintly sounding. 
Nearer and nearer came the sound, stronger and 
stronger grew the chords, and Mrs. Mason’s face was 
as white as death. The prelude ceased, and a deep, 
rich, contralto voice began to sing—so close to Ga- 
brielle that she could distinguish every word as 








‘* Yes, I have it here, and the key of the picture- 


Have faded away. 
Your life is your life— 

Go you your way! 
My soul, and your soul, 

Parted that day.”’ 


A finale of rich, throbbing chords, and all was silent! 
“Mrs. Mason, you must know who this singer is— 
in my husband’s house,” said Gabrielle, turning to 
her with a searching look. 

“O mercy! here it comes again!” thought the 
unlucky housekeeper, wishing herself a thousand 
miles off. 

“Am I to hear the truth about this matter from 
you, or from the earl?” asked Gabrielle, looking much 
displeased. 

* My lady, you would never ask him.” 

“It will be my first question on his return, unless 
you answer me first.” 

The housekeeper was at her wits’ end. 

“‘ Well, my lady, 1 see it is useless for me to con- 
ceal it any longer. But I wish you—” 

She stopped short, and looked with an os of the 
most unfeigned terror at the picture of the Spanish 
lady. Gabrielle’s eyes followed hers. The picture 
was moving! Slowly it swung upon its hinges, re- 
vealing a large, square room beyond, and in the 
aperture formed by the removal, stood a shape of 
horror—a woman with a pale face, and long, black 
hair streaming over the loose and snowy robe she 
wore. 

“The ghost!” uttered Gabrielle, in a dying tone. 
“The ghost of the bridal chamber.” 

The figure waved its hand, as if commanding their 
departure, and seemed about to step down from the 
frame into the hall beside them. Gabrielle grasped 
the housekeeper’s arm. 

*O, how dreadful! What shall we do?” 

“Fly, my lady—fiy at once. I told you a falsehood 
about that picture,” whispered the housekeeper. 
“Tis the ‘Curse of Carnigie,? and appears to the 
bride of every earl upon her wedding night.” 
Gabrielle waited to hear no more, but flew at the 
top of her speed, through the gallery and library, 
and out into the hall. There she waited, breathless, 
till the housekeeper, who had followed her more 
slowly, appeared. Her face was very pale and grave, 
as she locked the door of the library, and handed the 
keys to Gabrielle. 

“©, keep them, Mrs. Mason!” she said, witha 
shudder. ‘I shall never want to open those doors 
again. Come to the drawing-room with me, and you 
shall tell me what it all means. I dare not be left 
alone in this fearful house a single moment. Why 
did the earl bring me here? I wish he would come 

” 


k. 

As if in answer to her speech, the heavy gallop of 
horses at full speed was heard in the courtyard, and 
running to the window, Gabrielle saw the earl alight- 
ing from his horse, and giving orders to his groom 
and servnig-man, who had come out to meet 
him. 

“ Hehas returned,” she said, aloud. “ What can 
have happened to bring him back so soon?” 

Mrs. Mason caught her by the dress, as she was 
hurrying towards the hali. 

** My lady!” 

Well.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake—for your own sake—say noth- 
ing to him of what you have just seen. At least, 
not till I have time to tell you the story. It would 
make him so angry, that I do not know what he 
might do orsay. You have never seen him angry, 
but I have—and it is not a pleasant sight. Will you 
promise this.” 

“ Yes, yes, but let me go to him now.” 

The door was thrown open as she spoke, and the 
earl, dusty and heated with his hurried ride, stood 
before her. 

* Gabrielle,” he said, hoarsely; ‘‘ I have bad news 
for you, which you must bear as bravely as you can. 
It is you who must go back to Woodstock, not I.” 

* My lord, what do you mean?” 

‘““Your father is very ill, and you must return to 
him at once. I met my messenger upon the road, 
bringing the tidings. I cannot accompany you, as 
you know; but you may tell him all. Give her a 
cloak and bonnet, Mrs. Mason. There, do not cry so 
bitterly, my love. I dare say he will be better when 
you reach home. My man will see you safely there, 
and wait till you have time to send a message to me. 

[ shall goon to London at once, and write back to the 
palace from there, so that they will guess nothing of 
our secret. Courage, love, don’t tremble so. The 
carriage waits. I will take you down, and hope to 
hear by to-morrow that he is better, and that all is 
well with you.” 

Like one in a dream, Gabrielle let him lead her to 
the carriage; she scarcely felt his warm and heart- 
felt kiss, as he bade her atlieu! She was conscious of 
only one thing, that her father was dying, and dying 
perhaps of her rash act; and Cain himself could 
scarcely have been in greater torment after the mur- 
der of Abel, than she, as she whirled swiftly on ber 
way towards her deserted home. 





plainly as if spoken in her very ear. 


[TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 


“ Close to my dreaming heart, 
You stood that day— 
The time of my life had come 
To hear yea or nay; 
T looked in your face, 
But you turned it away, 
And if ever Hope had lit my heart, 
It died out that day! 
“ Years long and weary 
Have passed since that day, . 
Love, Hope and Happiness 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unton.) 
TWO LOVERS. 


BY LOUISE RIVIBRE. 


*Twas on a summer Sunday 
I walked alone to church; 

For Kate had gone with Johnnie, 
And left me in the lurch. 

They didn't care for me, I knew, 
So I walked alone to church. 


And where I went, the clover 
And buttercups were gay; 

The dandelions fringed the grass 
Along the sunny way. 

I called them my May-jewels, bright, 
And gathered them by the way. 


I gathered the flowers sadly, 
And cried a little, too, 

To think how John had left me 
The gayer Kate to woo; 

To think my lover had gone away, 
A prettier lass to woo. 


“Go to the church!" I muttered, 
“ Why should I care to go? 
1°.) sit here under the willows, 
And watch the lilies blow; 
Watch the lilies gleam in the sunshin 
And rock when the breezes blow |"' 


Then I sat down on the mosses, 
Nor cared if my dress should soil; 

Its white was spotted already : 
What matter ?—let it spoil! 

I said, ** Ihere ‘s no one to look at it} 
That cares, so let it spoil!"’ 


Then dandelions together 
With buttercups I twined, 

And made me a wreath of oak-leaves 
The greenest 1 could find; 

And I crowned my hat with flowers, 
The fairest I could find. 


Before, as I sat in shadow, 
The meadows spread away ; 

I heard the church bells ringing, 
And saw the lights that lay 

In the blue of the sky's wide stretch 
And the stream sang soft as I lay. 


All my senses were dreaming, 
When a voice spoke @ near: 
“ Where have you flown to, Maggie? 
Somehow, I thought you were her 
But why are you not with Johnnie ¢ 
Instead of straying here ?"* 


It was Mark Rogers, my playmate 
Since I had been knee-high; 

But fallen off, a little, 
In davs of Johnnie andT! 

He had grown silent and cold to me- 
I often wondered why. 


“0O, Johnnie wont worry," I answere 
“* Kate has gone with him—for me 
1 think they may ask whenever 
They want my company! 
Just now there is nothing néedful bu 
Each other's company." 


“And don't you love him, then, Mags 
(He spoke full eagerly ;) 
“If you dou't care for him, Maggie, 
Could you ever think of me? 
Ah, try a little, my dear, my dear— 
A ttle, in pity for me!" 


“ ‘Tis always so with a woman,"* 
I said; ‘if a lover goes, 
Another comes so quickly, 
The loss she hardly knows! 
And you would be for, perhaps a we 
Devoted, I suppose. 


“T haven't broken with Johnnie; 
And what is a woman to do, 
If she has given a promise 
Of lasting love to two? 
I'll have no lover at all,” I ssid, 
“Go home and leave me, do!"" 





LOST WILLIE. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTEI 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TWO LOVERS. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 





*Twas on a summer Sanday 
I walked alone to church; 

For Kate had gone with Johnnie, 
And left me in the lurch. 

They didn't care for me, I knew, 
So I walked alone to church. 


And where I went, the clover 
And buttercups were gay; 

The dandelions fringed the grass 
Along the sunny way. 

I called them my May-jewels, bright, 
And gathered them by the way. 


I gathered the flowers sadly, 
And cried a little, too, 

To think how John had left me 
The gayer Kate to woo; 

To think my lover had gone away, 
A prettier lass to woo. 


“Go to the church !"* I muttered, 
“Why should I care to go? 
1*.1 sit here under the willows, 
And watch the lilies blow; 
Watch the lilies gleam in the sunshine's gold, 
And rock when the breezes blow !"* 


Then I sat down on the mosses, 
Nor cared if my dress should soil; 

Its white was spotted already : 
What matter ?—Ilet it spoil! 

I said, ‘* There ‘s no one to look at it now 
That cares, so let it spoil!*’ 


Then dandelions together 
With buttercups I twined, 

And made me a wresth of oak-leaves, 
The greenest 1 could find; 

And I crowned my hat with flowers, 
The fairest I could find. 


Before, as I sat in shadow, 
The meadows spread away ; 

I heard the church bells ringing, 
And saw the lights that lay 

In the blue of the sky's wide stretches above, 
And the stream sang soft as I lay. 


All my senses were dreaming, 
When a voice spoke a near: 
“ Where have you flown to, Maggie? 
Somehow, I thought you were here! 
But why are you not with Johnnie at church, 
Instead of straying here?’ 


It was Mark Rogers, my playmate 
Since [ had been knee-high; 

But fallen off, a little, 
In davs of Johnnie and I! 

He had grown silent and cold to me— 
I often wondered why. 


“O, Johnnie wont worry,"' I answered, 
** Kate has gone with him—for me 
1 think they may ask whenever 
They want my company! 
Just now there is nothing needful but 
Each other's company."’ 


“ And don't you love him, then, Maggie?" 
(He spoke full eagerly ;) 
“If you don’t care for him, Maggie, 
Could you ever think of me? 
Ah, try a little, my dear, my dear— 
A Ettle, in pity for me!’ 


“Tis always so with a woman,"* 
I said; “if a lover goes, 
Another comes so quickly, 
The loss she hardly knows! 
And you would be for, perhaps a week, 
Devoted, I suppose. 


“T haven't broken with Johnnie; 
And what is a woman to do, 
If she has given a promise 
Of lasting love to two? 
I'll have no lover at all,"’ I ssid, 
“Go home and leave me, do!"* 





LOST WILLIE. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER Il. 

NEXT morning, after breakfast, when David had 
gone to the office, and Willie was off to school, I just 
slipped on my bonnet, and ran across to the station 
to see old Luke Moffatt’s wife, who had a brother 
that worked on the branch-line, to whom Hugh San- 
derson was doubtless well known, and from whom I 
might, perhaps, be able to ascertain something as to 
Hugh’s general habits and character. I felt now 
how little [ really knew of this man, to whom I had 
80 carelessly given away my heart, and what a differ- 
ent Hugh he might be when out of sight and hearing 
of those whose good opinion he cared to keep. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Moffatt said, ‘my brother Jesse 
knows Hugh Sanderson very well, and has known 
him a many years, and will nodoubt be quite able 
and willing to tell you all you want to know about 
him. It was only last Sunday was a fortnight, when 
Jesse came over to see me and my old man, and have 
a bit of dinner with us,that I said to him as how I 
thought there was a bit of courtship going on be- 
tween you and Mr. Hugh (excuse me all the same, 
mis:). Says he to me: ‘Then I pity the poor 
wench, whoever she is; for Hugh Sanderson aint fit 
to be the husband of any respectable lass.’ ‘Why, 
how’s that?’ says I. ‘You ax me no questions, 
Marian, an’ I'll tell you no lies,’ says he; and not 
another word could I get out of him.” 


“| the gaffers are outo’ the way. 


dress I wanted, and burried away. It was a six 

miles walk to the place for which I was bound, and I 

timed my arrival so as to get there during the dinner- 

hour. I found fifty or sixty men seated about, some 

on the embankment, some under the hedges, some 

with their wives beside them, some alone, all busily 

engaged on their mid-day meal. 1 inquired for Jesse 

Dawkins, and the name was bawled out from one to 

another, till the owner of it answered for himself. 

“ Be wi’ you in a minute, mum,” he shouted back, 

waving at me the huge clasp-knife with which he 

had been carving his dinner; and with that he dis- 

posed of his last mouthful, wiped and shut up his 
knife, swallowed the last drop of beer in the can, 
kissed his little daughter, and then came striding 

towards me—a fresh-colored, shrewd-eyed man, with 

a look of quiet intelligence about him that reassured 
me at once, 

“If you are Jesse Dawkins, the brother of Mrs. 
Moffatt at Deepvale Station, I want a few minutes’ 
private conversation with you,” I said. 

“ That’s me, mum; an’ I be quite at your service,” 
he answered. “ Step this way, if you please.—Now, 
mum, what is it?” he said in a kindly way, when we 
were out of hearing of the other men. 

“My name is Susannah Deriton,” I said, ‘‘and I 
am sister-in-law to David Winterburn of Deepvale 
Station. Land a person well known to you, Mr. 
Hugh Sanderson, were engaged to be married; but 
a@ few days ago I heard an accusation brought 
against Mr. Sanderson, which makes me doubt 
whether I can ever become his wife. Part of this 
accusation is acknowledged by him to be true, but 
the remaining part he denies; I have therefore come 
to you, as to one who knows him well, to satisfy my 
mind as to the truth or falsehood of the allegations 
against him.” 

‘**Tt’s a ticklish job sometimes to speak as to anoth- 
er man’s character,” said Jesse with a solemn shake 
of the head, 

“Tell me,” said I earnestly, laying my hand on his 
sleeve, “if I were your own daughter, and Hugh 
Sanderson came to you, and asked your consent to 
my becoming his wife, would you say Yes or No to 
him?” 

“I should say No to him, and shut the door in his 
face,” said Jesse, stoutly. 

‘Then try to think of me for a little while as if I 
were your daughter, and answer the few questions I 
shall put to you truthfully and without fear. Was 
Hugh Sanderson drunk on Monday evening last, or 
was he not?” 

“He was drunk, sure enough; I never saw him 
worse.” 

“Then you have seen him in the same condition 
before?” 

“ Well, I just have; there’s no use denying it.” 

“ Several times?” 

“Well, a goodish many. Hugh were allus fond 
of his glass, he were, ever since I know’d him.” 

“ Then how is it that he has never been found out 
by his employers, and dismissed ?” 

“QO, he’s cunning enough to get his tipple when 
Once or twice, old 
Pennington has lighted on him when he’s been a bit 
screwed, an’ then there’s been a row, like there was 
last Monday.” 

“ Putting aside his habit of taking too much to 
drink,” said I, ‘‘do you know of anything else to the 
discredit of Hugh Sanderson, which would cause 
you to hesitate before consenting to accept him as 
the husbend of a child of yours?” 

““Why, you see, Hugh aint good-hearted at bot- 
tom,” said Jesse; “ leastways, that’s my opinion. I 
know’d him do one or two shabby tricks by fellows 
that at one time he was proud to call his friends. 
Then there’s another thing—though, if I weren’t 
old enough to be your father, I should hardly like 
to speak to you about it.” 

“I can guess to what you allude. Judge for your- 
self whether, in my position, I ought not to hear the 
story of this other woman.” 

“Eh, but you’reasharpun! I said nowt about 
any other woman. However, you’ve hit th’ right 
nail on th’ head, an’ the fax is these; about four 
years ago, when we were working away down the 
west o’ England, Hugh fell in with a bonny-faced 
wench, who was barmaid at a country public. I 
suppose his soft words and good looks turned the 
child’s head, and when he teft that part of the coun- 
try, she followed him. She says now that Hugh 
swore to wed her, but Hugh denies that. Any- 
how ~” 

“Thank you; that will do,” I said; “I don’t care 
to hear more;” and slipping half-a-crown into his 
horny hand, I bade him good-day, and set my face 
homeward. 

More than ever confirmed in the purpose which I 
had announced to Hugh the previous evening, I 
walked onward, in a hard and bitter mood, with 
many black thoughts coiling like noisome serpents 
round my heart. My walk was nearly over; I could 
see the spire of Deepvale Church through the trees, 
and was close upon that moussgrown stile in the fields 
by the river where, but a few short months ago, Hugh 
had asked me to become his wite, when suddenly I 
saw him coming towards me out of the clump of firs, 
looking as smiling and buoyant as though our love 
were but a day old; and a great pang shot through 
me at the thought that he was lost to me forever. 

“ Good-afternoon, pretty one,” he said gayly, as he 
came up with extended hand. “They told me at 
the house that you had gone for a walk, so I thought 





| I should find you if I came this way. I could not 


rest after the scene of last night, til I had made it | past four came, but no Willie. I looked out, and | as I asked myself these questions. I looked fearfully 
1 would not stay to listen to more, but got the ad- | up with my darling—What! refuse my hand? Then | was surprised to find how rapidly the fog had come | around. I fancied Hugh coming stealthily on me 


we still bear a little malice, do we? Too bad of you, 
Susey; on my soul, it is!” 

I have said that he was smiling, and so indeed he 
was; but his smile was not a natural one—it was a 
wretched artificial smirk; his eyes, too, were blood- 
shot, and his hands trembled slightly, despite all his 
efforts to keep them still. Even at that early hour 
of the day, he had been drinking, and drinking deep- 
ly. All my hardness and bitterness melted away as 
I looked; I had no feeling left but one of sorrow. 

“] have already told you, Mr. Sanderson, that the 
tie between us is broken forever; and you have no 
right to speak to me thus,” I said. ‘“ Allow me to 
pass, please.” 

“Not quite so fast, young lay,” he said, still block- 
ing up the path, so that I could not advance a step. 
“TI have dangled after you for your pleasure often 
enough; to-day, you must wait my pleasure. Have 
you any objections, Miss Susannah Deriton, to tell 
me where you have been this fine morning?” 

*‘T have been to Garth Mills.” 

“As I thought! To make some inquiry into the 
character and antecedents of one Hugh Sanderson?” 

“Such was certainly the object of my journey,” I 
said. 

“A praiseworthy labor for any young woman! 
And what have you learned, may I ask?” 

‘J have learned that you are an habitual drunk- 
ard, sir.—And now that you know this, you will 
perhaps allow me to pass.” 

“Gently, Miss Deriton, gently! So you have 
learned that I am an habitual drunkard, eh? But 
that was not all. You learned something more than 
that—I can read it in your eyes. Something of a sin 
‘far blacker, as you look at it, than that other sin of 
drunkenness. Is it not so?” 

“It is,’ 1 said. “You know what I have heard, 
there is therefore no occasion for you to allude to it 
further.—And now, sir, if you have any spark of 
manhood in you, you will not detain me here any 
longer against my will.” 

“ Not detain you here any longer,”’ he said with an 
oath. “By Heaven, I have half a mind to murder 
you, and bury you in that wood! You cat! You 
hug yourself, don’t you, on your narrow escape from 
having had a drunkard and a scamp for your hus- 
band? Well, maybe you’re right; I am not going 
to dispute the fact. But there’s one thing I'd have 
you bear in mind, Miss Deriton: from this hour, 
Hugh Sanderson is your enemy; and with me that 
means a good deal. It means revenge. If not to- 
day or to-morrow, if not this year or next year, still 
at some future time—Revenge! Let me therefore 
request you not to forget that there is a little score 
between us, which will one day be settled in full, and 
in a way that you do not expect. Now go; and may 
my curse go with you, and cling to you, and never 
leave you from this hour till the day you die!” 

He stepped aside, and glared down on me with 
baleful eyes, and pointed with outstretched arm the 
way I was to go. Trembling with affright, I hurried 
by him, nor ever ventured to glance behind me till I 
reached the stile which led from the fields into the 
high-road; then I turned to look, and saw that he 
was still standing where 1 had left him, but with 
folded arms and bent head, as though his scheming 
brain was already revolving some dark plot against 
me. 

What a miserable time was that which followed! 
I seemed to have lost with one blow everything that 
made life worth living for. As for Hugh’s threat of 
vengeance, I set little store by it, knowing that words 
are often said in passion which in calmer moments 
are disowned; and I trusted that in time he would 

learn to think kindly of me, as I thought of him al- 
ready; for do what I would, I could not bring my- 
self to think hardly of him, although nothing in the 
world would have induced ne ever to engage myself 
to him again. 

Ijust told Davy that the engagement between my- 
self and Hugh was broken off, and be was consider- 
ate enough not to want a long explanation. So we 
fell back into our old quiet humdrum way of life at 
the little station-house, as though no such person as 
Hugh Sanderson had ever existed—oniy I could not 
so readily get him out of my thoughts. During that 
sweet summer of my courtship, I had often felt with 
a sort of pang as if I were neglecting Willie, al- 
though I was not doing so in reality; but Hugh was 
so much in my mind just therr, that I seemed to have 
no time left to think about any one else. Now, how- 
ever, I was free to come back with an undivided 
heart, and the tie of love that bound me to the moth- 
erless lad seemed the only bit of sunshine left me. 

He was quite a little man by this time, was Master 
Willie. He was six years and a half old, and brim- 
ful of health, mischief, and high spirits; a great 
adept at coaxing half-pence out of the pockets of his 
father or his aunty; a lad that was passionately fond 
of birds and rabbits, and all sorts of dumb animals; 
and whose highest ambition at that time was to drive 
an engine on the railway when he should grow to be 
aman, and keep the said engine whistling all day 


| long. 


There is seldom much scarcity of fog at Deepvale 
during the autumn and winter months, but the No- 
vember of this year was wetter and foggier than 
usual. For a week past, the weather had been so 
bad that Willie had been unable to go to school; but 


on again; I could not see more than a dozen yards 
down the road, and the station was quite lost to 
view. I waited ten minutes longer, and then, as 
there were still no signs of the lad, and as the after- 
noon was darkening fast, and the fog seemed grow- 
ing thicker, I just slipped on my bonnet and shawl 
and tripped off down the road towards the school; 
first putting the tea to bask by the fireside, and a 
plate in the oven to warm ready fur the toast, for 
Davy came in at half-past four to the minute. I felt 
no uneasiness about the child; I thought he had 
stopped to play awhile with his school-fellows, as he 
had sometimes done before; besides which, he knew 
the road home so well that he could have found it 
blindfold. I expected to meet him somewhere on 
the road, but I got as far as the school without seeing 
anything of him. There I was told by the master 
that the scholars had all left half an hour earlier 
than usual, te save lighting up; so there was noth- 
ing left for me todo but to go back home again as 
fast as I could. Imade sure that I had missed Willie 
on the read, and that I should find bim at home 
when I got there; but I found «nly David, waiting 
patiently for his tea, and wondering where I and the 
lad had got to. He wordered still more when I told 
him that Willie was missing; and no tea was to be 
thought of by either of us till! he should be found. 
David hurried off to the station, thinking that Willie 
might have gunedirevi there to fetch his father home, 
as he would sometimes do; while I ran back as fast as 
I could to the village to inquire here and there 
whether he had gone home with any of his school- 
fellows. I could hear nothing of him, except that he 
had parted from the other lads at the corner of Gan- 
tee lane just as the church clock was striking four, 
and bad set off running through the fg in the direc- 
tion of home. As I was walking along, considering 
what ought to be done next, and wondering whether 
Willie had been found at the station, I ran full 
against Davy, who, himself unsuccessful, had come 
in search of me. We turned white frightened faces 
on one another as we met under the lamp-light. 

*“*God help me, the poor lad’s lost!” said Davy; 
‘“‘ and in such a fog as this, I know no more than the 
dead where to look for him.” 

I had no grain of comfort to offer him, and by mu- 
tual consent, we turned our steps in the direction of 
the police station. In a little while it was known all 
over the village that Willie Winterburn was missing, 
and all the village seemed at once to become our 
friends. Davy was obliged to go back to the station 
to attend to the evening trains; and by the advice of 
Mr. Ellis, the vicar, I went back kome, while he 
kindly engaged to superintend the different gangs of 
volunteers who had proffered to goin search of the 
missing child. While he was settling in which di- 
rection each lot of men should go, some voice in the 
crowd suggested “The river.” There was a mur- 
mured ‘“‘Hush!” from those around me, but I had 
caught the words, and the idea they conveyed was 
so terrible to my mind, that for several minutes af- 
terwards I hardly seemed to know where I was, or 
anything of what was happening about me. 

When I got back hume there was no news of any 
kind. Mrs. Chalfont, the doctor’s lady, and Mary 
Jane Dallison, were kind enough to come and stay 
with me all that evening; but to sit quietly by the 
fire, and listen to their well-meant but useless at- 
tempts at consolation, was for me simply impossible. 
It seemed some little relief to wy overwrought feel- 
ings to be able to walk from end to end of the room, 
and every quarter of an hour or so to go out into 
the croft behind the Luuse and call my Willie’s name 
aloud with all my might. But there was never the 
faintest answer to my calling; that gray deathly fog 
seemed to fling back my words upon myself, lapping 
me round with its dank chilling tolds, like a huge 
impalpable winding-sheet, from whose suffocating 
embrace there was no escape. 

Davy came in after the last train, but only to put 
on his top-coat, and then hurry off into the village. 
How I wished that I were a man, that I might have 
gone with him; it was so hard to have tostt down 
quietly at home and wait. But half the men in the 
village were out already on the quest, men who knew 
thoroughly every nook and corner of the valley, and 
who would only have thought me in the way had I 
proffered my services; and, indeed, the chances are 
that 1 should have got lost in the fog five minutes 
after setting out, and have needed being sought for 
myself. There was nothing for me to do but to wait 
and be patient. 

About ten o’clock, I brought out some supper for 
Mrs, Chalfont and Mary Jane; but to see them sit- 
ting over it as comfortably as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and to listen to their endless dribble of petty 
village gossip, was more than I could bear; so I went 
up into the croft again, and stayed there a full half 
hour in the dark and the fog, sitting ou a vit of brok- 
en wall, and thinking of my poor lost Willie and all 
his pretty ways; and of his dead mother, and the 
loved sister of my youth; and of happy days long 
past. All at once, I started up, stricken through 
heart and brain by a new and terrible thought. 
Hugh Sanderson had not been to my mind once all 
that day; yet, with the suddenness of lightning, his 
last words had that instant flashed across me: “‘ From 
this hour Hugh Sanderson is your enemy, and with 
me that means revenge. There is alittle score be- 





at last there came a bright bracing morning, and I 
packed him oft with his satchel, full of glee at the 
thought of getting back again among his playmates. 

He took his lunch with him, and I did not expect 





him home again till a quarter past four. A quarter 


tween us, that will one day be settled in fall, and in 
| a way that you do not expect.” 
| Could this be the revenge of which he bad spoken? 

Was it he whv had stolen my poor Willie, and taken 
| bim—whither? A deathly shudder shot through me 
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turned and fied down the solitary croft, nor stopped 
till I was safe within doors, and listening once more 
to Mrs. Chalfont’s placid drowsy dribble, so common- 
place and comforting, after what I had just gone 
through. 

But when I came to question myself within doors 
as to what likelihood there was of Hugh Sanderson 
having done such a wicked and devilish thing as to 
steal away the child, to be revenged on me, there 
seemed to me to be little or none. “ Bad as he may 
be in some things, I don’t think he is bad enough for 
that,” I said to myself. Still, the thought, which 
had come to me with the suddenness of an inspira- 
tion, was there, and not to be disiodged at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and it would persist in intrading its 
ugly face upon me now and again. 

About half-past eleven, Mrs. Chalfont and Mary 
Jane Dallison being both thoroughly tired out, put 
on their things, bale mea kindly good-night, and set 
off home. At twelve, Davy came home, baggard and 
hollow-eyed, his beard and hair all dripping with 
the moisture of the fog. 

“ Any news?” I said, though his face was answer 
enough. 

«‘None,” he answered in a hoarse whisper, for the 
fog had got to his chest, and his voice was gone. 

Thad a little drop of hot brandy-and-water ready 
for him in a minute, which I made him swallow; and 
then I put a candle into his hand, and kissed him, 
and told him to go off to bed, for I could see that he 
was dead beat, and that I would sit up and watch. 
He tried to protest, but I stopped him at once, and 
made him go; and when [ stole up stairs, ten min- 
utes later, and listened outside his bedroom door, I 
could hear his deep quiet breathing, and knew that 
he had forgotten his troubles for a while. “‘ The men 
have all come back home,” he had said before going 
up stairs; “they can do no more till daylight. In 
the morning they will start again.” 

Left alone for the night, I male up a good fire, and 
fastened all the doors, and then put a lighted candle 
in each of the two windows—why I did se, I can 
hardly explain—and then drawing my warm winter- 
shawl round me, I seated myself by the fire, to wait 
through the dreary hours till daylight should come 
again. To have put out the lights, and gone to bed 
at such a time, would have seemed to me little bet- 
ter than acrime. I had taken a last look out of the 
door, when Davy came home: the dull gray wall of 
fog still shut the little house round as thickly as ever ; 
and it made my heart ache, how bitterly no words 
could tell, to think of my poor Willie being out, no- 
body knew where, on such a night. But could he 
feel either the cold or the fog? Was he'not past all 
longing for an earthly home? Should I ever see him 
alive again? Vain question, asked again and again, 
to which the dark hours, as they rolled wearily away, 
brought no answer, or any echo of certainty. 

Now that such a midnight stillness and solitude 
reigned through and around the house, the same in- 
definite haunting fear of something, I scarcely knew 
what, that had seized me in the croft, crept over me 
again. I moved about the house with hushed foot- 
steps, and frequent glancing over my shoulder: the 
dark shut-up Kittle parlor, beyond the warm lighted 
house-part in which I now was, was dreadful to me, 
till, with a sudden spasm of courage, I had turned 
the key in the door, and so secured myself from any 
intrusion out of its shadowy depths. 

Twice, at long intervals, I started up, fancying 
that I heard Willie’s voice faintly calling in the dis- 
tance; and all my shadowy fears forgotten in a mo- 
ment, I unbolted the door with trembling fingers, 
and, stepped out into the fog, and listened and waited 
for a repetition of a sound that had no origin save in 
my own disturbed imagination, only to have to re- 
turn indoors at last, wet and shivering, and with my 
old timorous fancies clustering thickly about me. 
The night-trains coming and going swiftly, with 
many shrill #arning whistles, were brief welcome 
breaks in the brooding oppressive silence. Now and 
then I got up to snuff the candles, or add a little coal 
to the fire; and once, towards four o’clock, having 
fallen unconsciously into a brief doze, I started up 
with the vivid impression on my mind that some one 
outside was trying the fastenings of the door. That 
this was merely a delusion of my own, I was speed- 
ily convinced, but it served to keep me broad awake 
for the rest of the night. 

But I must hasten on. It wason Monday that 
Willie was lost. All day on Tuesday, the fog still 
hung over the valley as thickly as before, and al- 
though numerous parties of men were out from 
morning till night, nothing was discovered of the 

missing child. By Wednesday morning, the fog had 
entirely gone, and better hopes were now entertained 
that some trace of him, either dead or alive, would 
be found. All the valley was astir with the news; 





through the fog, with murder in his heart; and I, 








evening, one of Farwer Widdowson’s men startled us 
| all by walking in with poor Willie’s satchel, contain- 
ing his slate and school-books, which he had just 
found, soaked through with rain, lying in a fielda 
few yards from the high-road, as if it had been 
thrown over the hedge. My grief burst out afresh as 
I took these relics of our lost lambin my hands. I 
sat down on the hearth-rug, and dried them by the 
fire, tenderly and reverently: perhaps these were the 
last tokens of him that we should ever see. 

Thursday came and went as the two previous days 
had done, without bringing a single gleam of com- 
fort to our aching hearts. The day was bright and 
frosty, but the sunshine outside seemed only to mock 
the sorrow within. As hour passed after hcur with- 
out bringing any tidings, we felt that the hopes of 
finding our dear one alive—if he were found at all— 
to which we had clung tenaciously all along, were 
now becoming faint and desperate indeed. We had 
lost him in the dusk of Monday afternoon, and now 
the dusk of Thursday was here, and we knew no 
more now than then what had become of him. Poor 
Davy! how thin and haggard he had become even in 
that little time! His timid, uncomplaining nature 
seemed utterly crushed by this second blow, which 
wrecked so completely the happiness of bis home; 
and I had to put on @ cheerfulness I was far from 
feeling, and so Jend him a little support that way. 


Utterly wearied out for want of sleep, for I had 
passed the two previous nights half awake and half 
asleep, on two chairs before the kitchen fire, so as to 
be ready in a moment should I be wanted, I went to 
bed on Thursday night at my ordinary time, but with 
a rushlight left burning down stairs, for I hada 
strange fancy against the house being left in dark- 
ness till we had heard some positive news, either 
good or bad; and I dropped off to sleep the minute I 
laid my head on the pillow. Judging from what fol- 
lowed, I must have slept a quiet, untroubled sleep 
for several hours, when all at once, being still asleep, 
I saw before me the furm of my dead sister. She was 
standing close by the side of the bed, clothed in soft 
shining garments, and looking more beautiful than I 
had ever seen her look in life, but very sorrowful. 
The large, dark eyes were bent mournfully on me. 
““Where is my Willie?” she said. ‘* Why don’t you 
find him?” I strove to answer her, for I felt no fear, 
but my lips were powerless to stir. ‘‘ My Willie is 
not dead. Why don’t you find him?” With that, 
she began to fade softly away; while I, struggling 
with the impalpable bonds that held me, broke 
through them at last, and in the effort [ awoke. 

The impression left on my mind by what I had 
just seen and heard was so vivid and lifelike, that in 
the confusion of my first waking moments I never 
paused to consider whether it were anything more 
than adream; but imagining that I still heard the 


my shawl over my head, hurried down again. Davy 
was not down yet, and the woman was lying as I had 
left her; but heeding only the great purpose I had in 
view, I let myself quietly out of the house, and clos- 
ing the door behind me, I sped away down the lane, 
past the entrance to the station, and then straight 
along the Ilchester Road, till 1 came to the style 
which admitted me into the meadows, through which 
ran a path leading in almost a direct line to the foot 
of the very hill that was pierced by the tunnel. A 
three-quarter moon was shining brightly, and lighted 
up every step of the way I went. Quitting the foot- 
path at the point where it began to climb the hill- 
side, I waded through the thick dank grass till I 
reached the wooden fencing at the edge of the em- 
bankment, over which I quickly scrambled; and next 
instant I found myself at the entrance to Deep vale 
tunnel. Herel was compelled to pause a short time, 
from sheer want of breath; and in that pause I couid 
not help asking myself whether I had not come upon 
a@ fool’s errand—whether it would not have been 
more sensible of ne to have waited at home till the 
strange woman had recovered her senses sufficiently 
to tell me in what manner to begin my search. Here, 
indeed, was the tunnel close betore me; but how was 
I to set about looking for my lost darling? Had he 
been murdered, and was his body hidden away in it 
from the light of day? If he were alive, what had 
there been all this time to prevent him from making 
his way out, and getting home? As I stood thus, 
bewildered with doubt, and not knowing whether te 
advance or go back home, my sitter’s words flashed 
across my memory—the words 1 had heard in my 
dream, ‘‘My Willie is not dead;” and I hesitated 
no longer. 

Icould not help shuddering as I made the first step 
out of the moonlight into the black gulf before me, 
it seemed so like the entrance to the bottomless pit, 
as Thad read about it in some book when a child; 
and by the time I had gone a yard or two, I founda 
myself pausing to listen, half expecting to hear, 
borne faintly from afar distance, the cries and groans, 
and wailings unutterable, of lost souls; but there 
was no suund save my own hurried breathing, with 
now and then a whisper and a sigh from the tele- 
graph-wires as the night-wind touched them lightly 
with its tingers in passing. Shaking off with an effort 
the weird influence that was beginning to creep over 
me, I hurried on further and further into the heart 


of the great blackness which seemed to swallow me 


up, and absorb me, and draw me into itself, as though 
it were a living grave, from which I might never 
more escape. Never to me had moonlight looked so 
beautiful as that now shining with such tender radi- 
ance on the huge boulders and fantastic jags of rock 
round the mouth of the tunnel; but that way lay 
failure; so I set my eyes resolutely to the darkness 
again, keeping steadily to the narrow strip of ground 





voice of Alice calling to me from a distance, I stepp 
out of bed, and groped my way down stairs, still only 
half awake, and with the dream-voice still ringing in 
my ears. The burning rushlight, and the familiar 
aspect of the room, brought me to a sudden pause at 
the fuot of the stairs. ‘Can it then have been noth- 
ing but a dream?” I said to myself. ‘‘O, Alice— 
sister -speak to me, reveal to me by some sign or 
token the spot where our lost one is hidden!” A re- 
ply, faint and far-off, seemed borne to me through 
the darkness outside; or was it merely the murmur 
of the night-wind as it swept round the house for a 
moment, and then carried its tidings away down the 
valley inland? I listened again intently, and then 
smiled at my own fully. ‘Nothing but the wind, 
truly, and no spirit-voice,” I said, sadly, to myself, 
as I turned to go up stairs; but next moment there 
was a sudden noise of hurried footsteps outside the 
door, and then a loud, imperious summons with the 
knocker. 

My ghostly fancies had still such power over me, 
that I chilled for a moment at the thought that per- 
haps my dead sister had come back in answer to my 
summons, and was waiting at the door for me to let 
her in. Involuntarily, I shrunk further into the 
shadow of the stairs, and awaited in dread expect- 
ancy what might happen next. In the pause that 
followed, I heard the noise of some one breathing 
loudly outside the door, and then a strange voice, a 
woman’s voice, exclaimed in anguished accents, ‘‘ My 
God! why will they not open the door!” And with 
that the whole tilmy mesh of weird fanvies that had 
held me in thrall but an instant before, melted into 
thinnest air, and were gone utterly. I snatched my 
large plaid-shawl from off the nail on which it hung, 
wrapped it round me hurriedly, and then hastened to 
unbolt the door. The moment the door was opened, 
@ woman, wild, staring, haggard, with disordered 
clothes, and her black hair tangled and blown about 
her face, burst into the room, who, after gazing va- 
cantly around her, like one half-mazed, fixed me 
with her bright, black eyes, and clutching me tightly 


and scarcely a nook or cranny among the hills that | by the shoulder, laid her mouth close to my ear, and 
shut it in had now been left unsearched, but all to no | whispered, ‘‘Look for him in Deepvale tunnel!” 


iron road—familiar to him because he would often go | Look for him in Deepvale tunnel! The him of whom 
and play about the station of summer evenings when | she spoke had for me but one interpretation. But 
there were no trains about—he would at once have | there was no time to think or wonder; it was need- 
known where he was, and have followed the line till | ful to act without delay. Having put the cushion of 
it brought him to the station.. A description of the | the arm chair between her head and the floor, I sped 
missing child had already been sent to the police of | up stairs to summon Davy. ‘ Hasten down stairs, 
the various outlying villages; and Mr. Chorlton, the | and attend to the woman you will find there,” was 
magistrate, had decided to offer a reward, unless | all I said after I had succeeded in rousing him; then 
some information should be forthcoming during the | going into my own room, I put on a few things with 
wu twenty-four hours. A little after dark that | fingers that trembled with excitement, and drawing 








which divides the two lines of railway—the up line 
from the down. 

After a little while, I called aloud: “ Willie! Wil- 
lie! where are you?” Instead of a natural echo of 
the place, it might have been a mocking fiend at my 
elbow that said the words after me, so full of malig- 
nant derision did the repetition sound as it died away 
in the depths of the tunnel. I listened shudderingly 
till all was silent; then onward again with wide-star- 
ing eyes and outstretched bands, that some lurking 
imp might any moment clutch, and so drive me 
crazy with terror. The tunnel curved slightly near 
the further end, so that, had I ventured into it even 
at mid-day, it would still have seemed as black and 
endless as it did now. Again I shrieked loudly the 
name of the lost child, and again I was answered 
only by a derisive echo of my own cry. Looking 
backward, the entrance to the tunnel seemed already 
diminished to half its natural size, and the moon- 
light beyond had faded to a pale, sickly yellow. I 
was getting nearer the heart of the mountain; a 
thousand tons of reck were piled over my head; I 
telt as though I were removed by a hundred leagues 
from any living soul. A low, seductive voice whis- 
pered in my ear, “Go back; the child cannot be 
here;” but I set my teeth, and clenched my hand, 
and struggled forward again on my all but hopeless 
quest. Again my voice went up in a wild, anguished 
cry, that seemed to pierce the roof. The echo came 
and went; but as its last faint reverberations died 
away in the darkness, I thought I heard a faint, 
wailing cry in answer, and my heart stood still to 
listen. It came again, muffled and indistinct, like a 
voice from a shut-up tomb, “I am here, aunty; 
Willie is here!” 

“Great Father in heaven, I thank thee! I have 
found my boy at last!” 


The revulsion of feeling was almost too much for 
me. I staggered forward like one drunk, calling to 
the child with a voice that sounded strangely differ- 
ent from my own; and guided by the sound of his in 
reply, I came at last to a little cell hollowed out of 
the rock, and opening out of the tunnel by means of 
@ wooden door, intended originally as a storehouse 
for platelayer’s tools, and the lamps made use of 
whenever the tunnel was under examination or re- 
pair, In this cell, cold almost as an ice-house even in 
the middle of summer, and with walls that trickled 
with continual moisture, had my darling been shut 
up from Monday afvernoon till Thursday night, with 
nothing to lie upon but a bundle of old sacking, and 
with nothing to eat save some fragments of his 
lunch, and a pennyworth of gingerbread, which he 
had fortunately bought just after leaving school. 
The rude door had been carefully hasped outside, so 
that it was impossible for him to open it. My eager 
fingers soon discovered and undid the simple fas- 
tening. 


fainted right away. I wrapped my shawl round him; 
and lifted him up, and laid his unconscious head on 
my shoulder, and set off back towards the mouth of 
the tunnel. It thrilled my heart strangely to find 
how thin and light he had become during those lone- 
ly days and nights of cold and hunger; and the 
thought that I might perhaps, after all, have come 
too late to save him, winged my feet, and gave mea 
strength more than my own. Onward I sped towards 
that dim, gray half-moon, that cut the darkness so 
clearly, and that slowly grew in size as T neared it. 
When about half my return-journey was accom- 
plished, I was beset by a fresh terror. The night- 
express, with a wild shriek, burst suddenly into the 
tunnel at the opposite end. I couki not remember 
on which of the two lines of rails it was running, so 
that I was obliged to turn round and watch for it, 
and wait till its great red eye came round the curve, 
and then, with Willie pressed closely to my heart, to 
shrink against the further wall, hokding my breath 
while the fiery monster swept by me like a huge 
thunderbolt, and then onward again toward the ha- 
ven that seemed still so far away. I reached it at 
last, just as Davy and one of his neighbors were has- 
tening up in search of me. 1 had just strength 
enough left to give the unconscious lad into his fath- 
er’s arms, and then I, too, must needs faint away for 
a few minutes, and puzzle the two poor men utterly, 
With time and care, Willie got round again, and 
became as strong and hearty as befure his imprison- 
ment. His account of the affair was as follows: He 
had been encountered by Hugh Sanderson as he was 
coming from school, and induced, by the bribe of a 
silver sixpence, to go with him as far as the mouth 
of the tunnel. Once there, Hugh had taken him up, 
and, despite his screams and cries, had carried him 


.to the place in which I found him. Judging from 


Willie’s account, Sanderson must have been drunk 
at the time he did this; tndeed, he had been drink- 
‘ing wildly for a week or two previously, and on the 
Wednesday following the Monday of Willie’s disap- 
pearance, he was attacked by delirium tremens. It 
was during the ravings incident on this attack, that 
his sister, who was in attendance on him, gathered 
certain particulars which gave her a clue to the dev- 
ilish deed perpetrated by her brother. Without tos- 
ing an hour, she had set off in a hired gig at dusk on 
Thursday on her twenty-miles’ journey to Deepvale; 
but the horse falling lame about half-way, she had 
walked the rest of the distance through country 
roads and miry cross-lanes, often losing her way, and 
had only succeeded at last when it seemed impossi- 
ble for her to have gone a yard further. At her ear- 
nest. intercession, Davy agreed to take no proceedings 
against Hugh, who, as soon as he recovered, disap- 
peared suddenly, and was said to have gone to South 
America. Be that as it may, neither Davy nor I 
have seen him from that day to this. 





HUSBANDS AND THEIR WIVES. 

Some husbands never leave home in the morning 
without kissing their wives and bidding them “ good- 
by,” in tones of unwearied love; and whether it be 
policy or iact, it has the effect of fact, and those 
homes are generally pleasant ones, providing always 
that the wives are appreciative, and welcome the dis- 
cipline in a kindly spirit. We know an old gentle- 
mau who lived with his wife over fifty years, and 
never left home without the kiss and the ‘ good-by, 


dear.” Some husbands, before leaving home, ask. 


very tenderly, ‘‘ What would you like for dinner, ny 
dear?” knowing all the while that she will select 
something for his particular palate, and off he goes. 

Some husbands will leave home without saying 
anything at all, but thinking a good deal, as evinced 
by their turning round at the last point of observa- 
tion, and waving an adieu at the pleasant face or 
faces at the window. Some husbands never say a 
word, rising from the breakfast table with the lofty 
indifference of a lord, and going out with the heart- 
less disregard of those left behind. It is a fortunate 
thing for their wives that they can find sympathy 
elsewhere. Some husbands never leave home with- 
out some unkind word or look, apparently thinking 
that such a course will keep things straight in their 
absence. Then, on returning, some husbands come 
home jolly and happy, unsoured by the world; some 
sulky and surly with disappointments, 

Some husbands bring home a newspaper or a book, 

and bury themselves for the evening in its contents. 
Some husban:is are called away every evening by bus- 
iness or social engagements; sume doze in speechless 
stupidity on a sofa until bedtime. Some husbands 
are curious to learn of their wives what has tran- 
spired during the day; others are attracted at nothing 
short of a child’s falling down stairs or the house tak- 
ing fire. ‘‘ Depend upon it,” says Dr. Spooner, “ that 
home is the happiest where kindness, interest, polite- 
ness and attention are shown—of course aj! the re- 
sponsibilitics resi with them, and temptation finds 
no footing there.” 





A country youth came to town to see his intended 
wife, and for a long time could think of nothing to 
say. At last, a great snow falling, he took occasion 
to iell her that his father’s sheep would be all undone. 
“ Well,” said she, taking him by the hand, “ I’ll keep 





one of them.” 


% , 

“ Willie, lad, where are you?” I said, as I peshed 
open the door. 

“Here I am, aunty,” he answered—and I felt a 
hand clutch my gown—‘ it seemed as if you woukl 
never come,” 

I had my arms round him by this time, but hardly 
had he said the words I have just put down, when he 





































































purpose; the river, too, had been dragged, although | Then putting one hand suddenly to her head, with a 
there seemed little fear that Willie could have fallen | deep, long-drawn sigh, she tottered forward into my 
into it while wandering about in the fog, as, in order | arms, and sank fainting to the floor. 

to reach it, he would be obliged to cross the railway, This woman’s words fell on my ears like a revela- 
and when he had once found himself on the familiar | tion of something unthought of, uudreamed of before. 
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WHAT IS THE GOOD OF FREEMAS 

The following remarkable article, relatiy 
benefits of Freemwonry, is taken from ‘ 
Year Round,” edited by Charles Dickens. C 
ers will peruse it with much interest, we 
doubt: 

Extolled as the true faith; denounced ; 
shoot of Satan; praised by crowned, and bi 
tonsured heads; dreaded as a subtle polities 
and admired for its profound indifference te 
the essence of goodness according to some | 
the spirit of evil if you listen to others; Free 
is as complete a mystery to the uninitiated 
the mythical lady hid herself in the lodge cl 
or the equally mythical American citizen | 
for tampering with its secrets. Listen to t 
of wisdom, according to Brother Stodgers, P 
you will learn that men may be Freemasons 
without penetrating the arcana of the ore 
attain divers dignities without comprehend 
true import; may die in the fullness of mase 
without having emerged from masonic b 
and after having spent as much time and lat 
art, as would, to put it modestly, suffice fo 
quisition of every European tongue, yet fa! 
the supreme distinction of being ‘a good 
Whether, as the elder Mr. Weller, and th 
boy he quotes, respectively remarked of th 
tions of holy matrimony, and of getting to t 
the alphabet, it be worth while going tt 
much to learn so little, is, I hear the cynic 
entirely a matter of opinion; but that ne 
labor involved nor its reward is under-estin 
most superficial knowledge with the subjec 

Brother Steele and myself have some rij 
opinion, for we are past-masters, mark-ma: 
royal arch companions—are officers of our 
and treasurers of our lodge. What our m 
horsey friend Tibbius irreverently calls our 
harness,” involves medals, jewels, and ornu 
for our manly breasts, aprons for our fronts, 
collars like those worn by knights of the G 
handsomer) for our necks. The Victoria C 
ugly excrescence compared to the costly ¢ 
given me as a testimonial by the brethren ¢ 
ther lodge; the clasps to the jewels of so1 
friends exceed in number those of the oldest 
lar veteran, and we calculate that we mig! 
Sanskrit scholars of some eminence had w 
fit to serve that language as faithfully as 
served the craft. Upon sordid money cons’ 
we scorn to dwell. Initiation fees, exalta 
fees tor alvancement, emergencies, subscr 
charities, to lodges, and for special purpo 
up a pretty sum to look back upon; and if t 
of it all were but the amusement and gr 
derived, I am not prepared to say that we 
full value tor our money, Joyous evening: 
cal feasts (in which something else tlows bes 
mutual pli ts, and pl t friends 
all spring from other sources than what Bu 
“the mystic tie.” With the warmest appre 
the pleasures of Freemasonry, I, for one, s 
nounce the whole paraphernalia of color 
and gewgaws, were I not satistied of their 
value, and deeply impressed with their use 
stimulating to benevolent impulses and « 
deeds. This is, in truth, the chief virtue 
claim for the order, in this country and 
times. Abroad, the Freemasons, so tierce 
by his holiness the pope, may mix up deme 
balling with their ceremonials, and play a 
tant part in the spread of liberal princip| 
England, religious and political discussions 
forbidden in lodge; and, though in the ol 
when skilled crattsmen worked together in | 
bands, leaving magnifi ts of c! 
and piety in their train, the objects of a 
were better understood, they were not more 
in their results than now. 

It is impossible to belong to a masonic 
even to eat masonic dinners with regularity 
helping to support some of the most noble cl 
the land, You are caught, we will say, by | 
ise of festivity and the hope of enjoyment. | 
@ jovial set, and would like to be one of | 
you are in due course proposed, elected, anc 
in some masonic body. From that moment 
cog in a mighty wheel, and can no more he 
with the rest of the machinery in the di 
good works, than you can avoid wearing y 
when on duty in your lodge. Your earliest 
that of charity and toleration; but the gre 
tage of the rules of the community you hav 
is, that no individual demerits or torpor 
withstand their beneticial tendency. Othe 
you may neglect or ignore. Your private li 
far from irreproachable. You may be depr 
your fellow-members, as “ a knife-and-tork 
—that is, one who cares more for the ta 
tavern than th: table of the law—and may 
by outsiders in proof of the evil effect of be! 
# secret suciety. All this reste with yours 
what we call the inner mysteries of our or 
teries which it takes sv much time and app 
master and comprehend—do not pretenc 
character. A selfish man will be a selfish 
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«tu oer to have gone a yard further. 


Ye 
nous Hugh, who, as soon as he recovered, disap- 
SBANDS AND THEIR WIVES. 

usbands never leave home in the morning 

kissing their wives and bidding them “ good- 

mes of unwearied love; and whether it be 

- fact, it has the effect of fact, and those 

e generally pleasant ones, providing always 

wives are appreciative, and welcome the dis- 


‘i> ' from school, and induced, by the bribe of a 


\ :con him from that day to this. 
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‘illie, lad, where are you?” I said, as I pushed 

' the door. 
ere I am, aunty,” he answered—and I felt a 
clutch my gown—‘‘it seemed as if you woukl 

© ‘or come,” 
11d my arms round him by this time, but hardly 
«. ie said the words I have just put down, when he 
«d right away. I wrapped my shawl round him; 
' ‘ted him up, and laid his unconscious head on 
‘ oulder, and set off back towards the mouth of 
»  innel, It thritted my heart strangely to find 
 .ain and light he had become during those lone- 











vs and nights of cold and hunger; and the 
«ht that I might perhaps, after all, have come 

e to save him, winged my feet, and gave mea 
.th more than myown. Onward I sped towards 
‘im, gray half-moon, that cut the darkness so 
v, and that slowly grew in size as T neared it. 
about half my return-journey was accom- 
1, I was beset by a fresh terror. The night- 
‘8, With a wild shriek, burst suddenly into the 

| at the opposite end. I could not remember 

. \ich of the two lines of rails it was running, so 
» was obliged to turn round and watch for it, 
ait till its great red eye came round the curve, 
‘on, with Willie pressed closely to my heart, to 
against the further wall, holding my breath 
the fiery monster swept by me like a huge 
srbolt, and then onward again toward the ha- 
:at seemed stil] so far away. I reached it at 
ust as Davy and one of his neighbors were has- 
uv up in search of me, 1 had just strength 
1 left to give the unconscious lad into his fath- 
ns, and then I, too, must needs faint away for 
ninutes, and puzzle the two poor men utterly, 
‘time and care, Willie got round again, and 
‘18 as strong and hearty as befure his imprison- 
His account of the affair was as follows: He 
sen encountered by Hugh Sanderson as he was 


\. 1 sixpence, to go with him as far as the mouth 
ne tunnel, Once there, Hugh had taken him up, 
ospite his screams and cries, had carried him 

| place in which I found him. Judging from 
s account, Sanderson must have been drunk 
ime he did this; tmdeed, he had been drink- 

\, lly for a week or two previously, and on the 
day following the Monday of Willie’s disap- 

:e, he was attacked by delirium tremens. It 
‘iving the ravings incident on this attack, that 

tr, who was in attendance on him, gathered 
particulars which gave her a clue to the dev- 

\\ed perpetrated by her brother. Without tos- 

1 nour, she had set off in a hired gig at dusk on 
-uay on her twenty-miles’ journey to Deepvale ; 

.1 + horse falling lame about half-way, she had 
the rest of the distance through country 

ud miry cross-lanes, often losing her way, and 

y succeeded at last when it seemed impossi- 

At her ear- 
\ vercession, Davy agreed to take no proceedings 


1 suddenly, and was said to have gone to South 
ct. Be that as it may, neither Davy nor I 





u @ kindly spirit. We know an old gentle- 
..0 lived with his wife over fifty years, and 
t home without the kiss and the “ good-by, 
Some husbands, before leaving home, ask. 
lerly, ‘‘ What would you like for dinner, ny 
snowing all the while that she will select 
1g for his particular palate, and off he goes. 
husbands will leave home without saying 
at all, but thinking a good deal, as evinced 
turning round at the last point of observa- Mf 
‘ waving an adieu at the pleasant face or 
the window. Some husbands never say a 
ing from the breakfast table with the lofty 
ive of a lord, and going ont with the heart- 
gard of those left behind. It is a fortunate 
their wives that they can find sympathy 
e. Some husbands never leave home with- 
» unkind word or look, apparently thinking 
a course will keep things straight in their 
Then, on returning, some husbands come 
ly and happy, unsoured by the world; some 
l surly with disappointments. 
usbands bring home a newspaper or a book 
themselves for the evening in its contents. 
bands are called away every evening by bus- 
cial engagements; sume doze in speechless 
ona sofa until bedtime. Some husbands 
us to learn of their wives what has tran- 
ring the day; others are attracted at nothing 
child’s falling down stairs or the house tak- 
‘*Depend upon it,” says Dr. Spooner, “ that 
he happiest where kindness, interest, polite- 
attention are shown—of course all the re- 
ies rest with them, and temptation finds 
there.” 
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WHAT IS THE GOOD OF FREEMASONRY! 

The following remarkable article, relative to the 
benefits of Freema:onry, is taken from “All the 
Year Round,” edited by Charles Dickens. Our read- 
ers will peruse it with much interest, we have no 
doubt: 

Extolled as the true faith; denounced as an off- 
shoot of Satan; praised by crowned, and banned by 
tonsured heads; dreaded as a subtle political engine, 
and admired for its profound indifference to politics; 
the essence of goodness according to some men, and 
the spirit of evil if you listen to others; Freemasonry 
is as complete a mystery to the uninitiated as when 
the mythical lady hid herself in the lodge clock-case, 
or the equally mythical American citizen was slain 
for tampering with its secrets. Listen to the words 
of wisdom, according to Brother Stodgers, P. M., and 
you will learn that men may be Freemasons for years 
without penetrating the arcana of the order; may 
attain divers dignities without comprehending their 
true import; may die in the fullness of masonic parts 
without having emerged from masonic babyhood; 
and after having spent as much time and labor on the 
art, as would, to put it modestly, suffice for the ac- 
quisition of every European tongue, yet fall short of 
the supreme distinction of being “a good Mason.” 
Whether, as the elder Mr. Weller, and the charity- 
boy he quotes, respectively remarked of the iustitu- 
tions of holy matrimony, and of getting to the end of 
the alphabet, it be worth while going through so 
much to learn so little, is, I hear the cynic whisper, 
entirely a matter of opinion; but that neither the 
labor involved nor its reward is under-estimated, the 
most superficial knowledge with the subject proves. 

Brother Steele and myself have some right to our 
opinion, for we are past-masters, mark-masters, and 
royal arch companions—are officers of our chapters, 
and treasurers ot our lodge. What our mutual and 
horsey friend Tibbins irreverently calls our “ plated 
harness,” involves medals, jewels, and ornate ribbons 
for our manly breasts, aprons for our fronts, and broad 
collars like those worn by knights of the Garter (but 
handsomer) for our necks. The Victoria Cross is an 
ugly excrescence compared to the costly decoration 
given me as a testimonial by the brethren of my mo- 
ther lodge; the clasps to the jewels of some of ‘our 
friends exceed in number those of the oldest peninsu- 
lar veteran, and we calculate that we might now be 
Sanskrit scholars of some eminence had we thought 
fit to serve that language as faithfully as we have 
served the craft. Upon sordid money considerations 
we scorn to dwell. Initiation fees, exaltation fees, 
fees tor advancement, emergencies, subscriptions to 
charities, to lodges, and for special purposes, make 
up a@ pretty sum tolook back upon; and if the upshot 
of it all were but the amusement and gratification 
derived, I am not prepared to say that we have had 
full value tor our money. Joyous evenings, periodi- 
cal feasts (in which something else tlows besides soul), 
mutual pli ts, and pl t friendships, may 
all spring from other sources than what Burns called 
“the mystic tie.” 
the pleasures of Freemasonry, I, for one, should re- 
nounce the whole paraphernalia of colo:s, aprons, 
and gewgaws, were I not satisfied of their practical 
value, and deeply impressed with their usefulness in 
stimulating to benevolent impulses and charitable 
deeds. This is, in truth, the chief virtue I care to 
claim for the order, in this country and in these 
times. Abroad, the Freemasons, so fiercely cursed 
by his holiness the pope, may mix up democratic ca- 
balling with their ceremvnials, and play an impor- 
tant part in the spread of liberal principles, but in 
England, religious and political discussions are alike 
forbidden in lodge; and, though in the olden days, 
when skilled crattsmen worked together in travelling 
bands, leaving magnificent monuments of civilization 
and piety in their train, the objects of assvciation 
were better understood, they were not more practical 
in their results than now. 

It is impossible to belong to a masonic lodge, or 
even to eat masonic dinners with regularity, without 
helping to support some of the most noble charities in 
the land. You are caught, we will say, by the prom- 
ise of festivity and the hope of enjoyment. You know 
a jovial set, and would like to be one of them, and 
you are in due course proposed, elected, and initiated 
in some masonic body. From that moment you area 
cog in a mighty wheel, and can no more help moving 
with the rest of the machinery in the direction of 
good works, than you can avoid wearing your apron 
when on duty in your lodge. Your earliest Jesson is 
that of charity and toleration; but the great advan- 
tage of the rules of the community you have entered, 
is, that no individual demerits or torpor can long 
withstand their beneticial tendency. Other precepts 
you may neglect or ignore. Your private life may be 
far from irreproachable. You may be depreciated by 
your tellow-members, as “a knife-and-fork Mason” 
—that is, one who cares more for the table of the 
tavern than th- table of the law—and may be quoted 
by outsiders in proof of the evil effect of belonging to 
# secret suciety. All this rests with yourself. Even 
what we call the inner mysteries of our order—mys- 
teries which it takes so much time and application to 
master and comprehend—do not pretend to alter 
character. A selfish man will be a selfish Mason, a 
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With the warmest appreciation of 


churlish man a churlish Mason, a conscientious man 
a conscientious Mason, to the end of time. It is wiser 
to disclaim ali legerdemain, aud freely confess that no 
purifying or awakening talisman is given to the ma- 
sonic neophyte, The knowledge imparted is moder- 
ate in extent, and the man obtaining it finds that he 
has but learnt the rudiments of an elaborate system, 
the true bearing of which is veiled in allegory and il- 
lustrated by symbols.. Those who sneer at masonic 
symbols, who ask with conventional irony why Ma- 
sons cannot accomplish the good they profess to seek 
without donning aprons and bedecking themselves 
with glittering baubles, should, to be consistent, de- 
nounce symbolism altogether. Take the House of 
Commons, and note the precise formality with which 
old rites and customs are observed there, and say 
whether the solemn speaker would look as wise and 
dignified in a shooting jacket or a dressing-gown, and 
whether the quaintly wigged and gowned figures 
below him are not more appropriately attired than if 
they wore the paletot and wide-awake of country life. 
Regard the throne with its surroundings of velvet and 
ermine, and jewels and gold; the pulpit with its con- 
ventional black and white; the bench with its time- 
honored robes; the bar with its wigs and gowns; or, 
turning to private life, remark how the symbolism of 
dress and ornaments attends us from the cradle to the 
grave. The white draperies of the christening cere- 
mony, the orange-flowers and favors of the wedding, 
the ghastly mockery of the nodding black feathers on 
‘the hearse, are surely as open to criticism as our ma- 
sonic blue and white aprons, or the gay ornaments. 
Freemasons, let it -be remembered, rarely obtrude 
their finery on the outer world. There are other ex- 


break out in buff boots and green tunics, or march 
with linked fingers through the town, to the clashing 
of wind instruments, and behind banners bearing 
copy-book axioms of approved morality. But with 
Freemasons it is a point of honor not to wear the cos- 
tume of their craft, or any adornment pertaining to 
it, save in their own lodges. To do otherwise—to 
flaunt collar, apron, or jewel in other places—is a se- 
rious masonic offence, and one censured with severity 
by the authorities. The sole exception to this rule is 
some important public occasion, when a dispensation 
is granted by the grand master of the order, and the 
first stone of some great building is laid, or the re- 
mains of some distinguished brother is committed to 
the earth. The exceptional character of these occur- 
rences entitles us to the boast that our symbols are only 
worn for the benefit of those who understand them, 
and to whose technical knowledge they appeal. In 
some cases, they mark the rank of the wearer, like 
the soldier’s uniform; in others, the practical good he 
has effected, like—shall we say, the bishop’s mitre? 
Each division of the order, called a lodge, is ruled 
over by certain officers, who are appointed by its mas- 
ter. Tobe eligible for this high post, you must have 
served in one of two subordinate offices for twelve 
months, and must be sufficiently skilled in what is 
called the ** working,” to conduct the elaborate rites 
creditably. The first condition is imperative; the 
second is sometimes evaded, though neither the 
master accepting office, nor the lodge electing him, 
acts up to the bounden obligation when this is the 
case. The cost of Freemasonry depends almost en- 
tirely upon the lodge you join, and is governed by the 
habits of the brethren composing it, and the by-laws 
they have themselves agreed on. The broad rules 
controlling all lodges,and all M: owing allegi 
to the Grand Lodge of England, are things apart from 
these by-laws, though the latter have to be formally 
sanctioned as containing nothing opposed to the book 
of constitutions or the leading principles of the craft. 
Each lodge meets several times a year, and in 
London, the members usually dine or sup together 
at the conclusion of their “work.” The master, the 
past-masters, and the two wardens, are all members 
of the masonic parliament; in this way every Free- 
mason has directly or indirectly a voice in the gov- 
ernment of the order. Each past-master has been 
master of a lodge for twelve months, and both mas- 
ter and wardens are elected by their fellows. The 
masonic parliament meets four times a year, and is 
called Grand Lodge. Its debates are held in the 
really magnificent temple in Great Queen street. 
London, which has just been rebuilt under the aus- 
pices of the grand superintendent of works, Brother 
Frederick Cockerell, and is the property of the craft. 
It is presided over by a grand master, who is nom- 
inally elected every year, but who is eligible for re- 
election, and who is, as some Masons think unwisely, 
virtually appointed for lite. Ouce in every year, some 
one is proposed and seconded us a fit and proper per- 
son to fill the position of grand master, and the votes 
of those assembled in Grand Lodge are taken. The 
present grand master of English Freemasons, the 
Earl of Zetland, who succeeded the late Duke of Sus- 
sex, is so widely and deservedly popular, that he has 
held this position for wore than twenty years. The 
propriety of limiting the grand master’s eligibility 
for office, and electing him for four or six years and 
no longer, is a point upon which there is consider- 
able ditlerence of opinion, and one which it is un- 
necessary to do more than allude to here. The 
grand master is aided by a council, aud supported by 
grand officers, who may be termed the upper house 
of the masonic parliament. These dignitaries are 
appointed by the grand master, hold office for a year, 
have past rank, and wear distinguishing insignia for 
life. All questions of masonic law—and problems 
affecting these are of constant occurrence—all dif- 
ficulties of administration, all disputes and dissen- 
sions—and, despite their brotherly love, even Masons 








occasionally quarrel—can be brought before Grand 


cellent societies, the members of which periodically | 


Lodge as the final authority. Committees of its 
members sit regularly to adjudicate and present 
periodical reports, advise on the bestowal of money- 
gifts to necessitous brethren, and on the answers to 
be given to those asking for interference or advice. 

The time devoted to the subject, by tlose who take 
a leading part in these councils; the patient un- 
wearying attention given to minute and frequently 
tedious details; the constant sacrifice of private in- 
terests tothe common good; and the careful and 
laborious discussion which precedes every decision— 
all this would astonish those who regard freemasonry 
asa mere plea for conyiviality. It isa simple fact 
that busy professional men habitually devote a con- 
siderable portion of their time to business drudgery; 
that boards and committees meet to debate and 
divide; that in no case is remuneration or reward 
looked for. 

This voluntary self-absorption is not the least 
striking part of freemasonry, for, at the meetings I 
speak of, neither convivial pleasures nor indirect 
personal advantage can be hoped for. It is sheer 
dogged hard work, performed gratuitously and cheer- 
fully by men upon whom the rules and precepts I 
have hinted at, have made full impression. Let it be 
borne in mind that ten thousand initiations took 
place last year; that the income of the craft exceeds 
that of many a principality; that its members sub- 
scribe to their three charitable institutions—the Free- 
masons’ Girls’ School, the Freemasons’ Boys’ School, 
and the Asylum for Aged Freemasons and their 
Widows, some twenty thousand pounds annually; 
that the cares of administration and distribution 
devolve upon the busy men forming the committees 
and sub-committees named; and it will be readily 
seen that, apart from its ‘‘ secrets,” this time-honor- 
ed institution has worked, and is working, substan- 
tial and undeniable good. Its hold on earnest mem- 
bers is the best proof I can advance of the reality of 
its tie. 

But it is time you saw one of the institutions we 
are so proud of. Let us take a railway ticket from 
either Waterloo or Victoria station, and after a 
twenty minutes’ run alight at Clapham junction. A 
few minutes’ bewilderment in the dreary subter- 
ranean caverns of that mighty maze; a few abortive 
ascents up steps which are so ingeniously placed at 
the sides of the tubular dungeon we traverse as to 
lure us upon wrong platforms, whonce we are sent 
below again ignominiously; a short game at question 
and answer with the old crone selling oranges at the 
corner; and, crossing another railway bridge, we are 
in front of a spacious red brick building, on the lofty 
tower of which, besides the clock, are a pair of com- 
passes and a blazing sun. We will not stop to talk 
further about symbols now. After admiring the 
spacious well-kept garden of this place, and enjoying 
the sweet scents rising up from every flower-bed, we 
make for the front door, when the sharp click of a 
croquet-mallet reaches us from the right, and turn- 
ing a corner, we come upon a-thoroughly happy 
party. Some twenty girls, from twelve to fifteen 
years old, are laughing merrily at the vigor with 
which one of their number has just sent the ball 
rattling through the little croquet hoops. The 
healthy, happy, laughing group framed in by foliage, 
and relieved by the bright green of the velvety turf 
upon which they play; the frankly modest contidence 
with which we, as strangers, are received; the cour- 
teous offer to accompany us round the grounds and 
the house; the revelation that, as this is the matron’s 
birthday, every one is making merry in her honor 
—are all a capital commentary upon the mason- 
ic virtues I have vaunted. 

Next, we learn that some ladies and gentlemen are 
playing in another portion of the grounds, and ina 
few paces we are in their midst, being welcomed by 
itt , are hearing that our chance 
visit has happened on a red-letter day, and that 
other brethren are expected down. The speaker is 
an exalted Mason who has five capital letters after 
his name, and, as I have never seen him out of ma- 
sonic costume before, it does not seem quite natural 
that he should play croquet without bis apron and 
decorations. This gentleman (who will, I am sure, 
accept this kindly-meant remembrance in the spirit 
dictating it) is so pleasantly paternal, his exuberant 
playfulness and affectionate interest in the games 
played, and in the pretty little players, is so prom- 
inent, that we soon forget his grander attributes, and 
settle down toa quiet chat on the discipline and rules 
of the establishment. This is the Freemasons’ Girls’ 
School. It clothes, educates, and thoroughly pro- 
vides for, one hundred and three girls, who must be 
daughters of Freemasons, between eight and sixteen 
years of age, and who are elected by the votes of its 
subscribers. The comfort of its internal arrange- 
ments, its spotless cleanliness, the healthiness of its 
site, the judicious training and considerate kindness 
of its matron and governesses, are themes we descant 
upon at length; the rosy faces and unrestrained 
laughter of the children bearing forcible testimony 
to us. The committee of management visit this 
school frequently and regularly, and their deliber- 
ations generally terminate in a romp with the school- 
girls. The little gardens, some with paper notices 
pinned to the shrubs, with, “‘ Please do not come 
too near, as we have sown seed near the border— 
Signed 28 and 22,” written in pencil ina girlish hand; 
the healthy cleanly dormitories, the light and airy 
glass-covered exercise-hall, where the young people 
drill and dance; the matron’s private sanctum, 
which is like a fancy fair to-day in the extent and 
variety of the gay birthday presents laid out; the 
tea-room, where we all have jam in honor of the 
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matron’s nativity; the board-room, hung with the 


portraits of grand masters and masonic benefactors, 
and which is placed at our disposal that we may en- 
joy a quiet chat with the two dear little girls in whom 
we have a special interest, are all visited in turn. 
Then a procession is furmed, and ‘* We love Miss 
Smoothetwig dearly, and so say all of us!” is sung, 
while Brother Buss, P. M. and P. Z., who has just 
come in, and Brother Putt, G. A. D.C., his fellow 
house-cummitteeman who has already welcomed us, 
beat time joyously to the good old “jolly good fellow ” 
tune. This song is a little surprise prepared every 
year for the birthdays of governess and matron, and 
the amiable assumption of delight at an unexpected 
novelty which beams from the latter’s kindly face 
when the well-worn tune is sung, is not the least 
pleasing incident of the day. 

The Freemasons’ Boys’ School is at Woodlane, 
Tottenham, and in it from eighty to & hundred sons 
of Freemasons are clothed, educated and provided 
for, with similar comfort and completeness, The in- 
stitution for the relief of aged Freemasors and their 
widows, though neither so wealthy nor so liberal as 
the other two, provides an asylum for, and grants 
annuities to, the old and intirm. 

These are some of the secrets of Freemasonry. 
The coffins in which, as many of my friends firmly 
believe, we immure young and tender candidates; 
the painful brandings which made sitting-down im- 
possible; the raw heads, red-hot pokers, and gory 
bones, with which we heighten the awesomeness of 
our dreadful oaths; the wild revels and orgies which 
some ladies believe in—must be left in obscurity. 
Having shown the fair fruits of masonry, I must 
leave you to form your unaided jndgment of the tree 
which brings them forth. Besides, I dare not reveal 
more. The learned author of many volumes of ma- 
sonic lore has stated his firm conviction that Adam 
was a Frecmason, and that the order, and its ac- 
companying blessings, extends to other worlds than 
this. I offer no opinion on any such highly imagina- 
tive hypotheses, but confine myself to the stout asser- 
tion that Freemasons have a tie which is unknown 
to the outer world, and that their institution is care- 
fully adapted to the needs, hopes, fears, weaknesses 
and aspirations, of human nature. That it has un- 
worthy members is no more an argument against the 
order, than the bitter sectarianism of the Rev. Pitt 
Howler, and the fierce uncharitableness of Mrs. 
Backbite, are arguments against Christianity. 


SPIRIT OF MASONRY. 
BY JOHN G SAXE. 

















Spirit of Masonry, we pray 

Attend our rites !—on peaceful wing 
Descend on this our festal day, 

And bless the gift we humbly bring. 


Bring with thee, from thy heavenly home, 
Bright Virtue—fairest of thy train; 

Let Love, and Truth, and Friendship come, 
And Mirth, to banish care and pain. 


And O, to crown the radiant band, 
Let godlike Charity appear; 

Sister of Love, whose angel hand 

Is swift to dry the orphan's tear! 


To Heaven's High Architect we raise— 
For these our rites obtained of yore— 

Our song of thankfulness and praise, 
And bless his name forevermore. 








MASONRY UNIVERSAL. 

In Asia, for more than a century, Hindostan has 
received Freemasonry. There are Lodges at Bom- 
bay, Pondicherry, Allahabad, Singapore, the Carnat, 
Darraly, Concan, Fettighir, etc. A Grand Lodge ex- 
ists at Agra, in Bengal; there are two Lodges in 
Canton (China), and in the islands of Ceylon and 
Prince of Wales, at Teheran (Persia), and several in 
Turkey. In the latter there isa Grand Lodge at 
Constantinople, and several Lodges dependent upon 
the Grand Lodges of England, Scotland, the United 
States, France and Italy, all working in the various 
languages of those countries, and in Greek and Ar- 
menian. There are several Lodges at Smyrna, Bey- 
root and Alexandria, and there will soon be a Grand 
Lodge in Greece. 

In Oceanica, Freemasonry was introduced in 1730, 
in the island of Java. At present there are Lodges 
at Sumatra, New Holland, New South Wales, New 
Zealand and Van Diemen’s Land. 

Thus in the course of a century Freemasonry has 
spread over the whole globe, sowing in its path the 
seeds of civilization and progress. ‘The ameliorations 
which have been made in the ideas and manifested 
in the acts of a vast number of men during this 
period, all come from the mysterious teachings of 
Freemasonry, and the principles and usages con- 
tracted in the Lodges have been carried into ordinary 
life by the brethren. Of the five thousand Lodges in 
existence, three thousand are in Europe, fourteen 
hundred in America, and six hundred in Asia, Africa 
and Australia. 
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private: If the former, some of our Boston brethren 
Masons of Newburyport. 


Anns 

GRAND MASTERS.—Among the kings of England 
who were Grand Masters previous to 1735, were Al- 
fred, 900; Henry VI., 1446; Henry VII., 1500; James 
I., 1603; Charles L., 1625; Charles IL., 1660; and Wil- 
liam ILI., 1692. 








CELEBRATION IN NEWBURYPORT.—Caleb Cushing 
is expected to deliver an address upon the occasion : 
of the approaching centennial anniversary of St. 
John’s Lodge of Masons, in Newburyport. We have 
not heard whether the celebration is to be general or 
would like a chance to show their esteem for the 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE SIGNORA’S LOVERS. 
BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


THE Signora Gritti was a beautiful woman. She 
had been on the stage only a year, but in that time 
had made a reputation which to this day remains 
unshaken; though it has been ten years since her 
voice charmed the brilliant audiences of the Grand 
Opera at Paris. Of her history no one knew any- 
thing. She had burst suddenly upon the musical 
world, a star of the first magnitude, and where she 
had come from no one could tell, neither could any 
one boast that he knew how she had come. At the 
time of which I write, the year of grace 1856, all 
Paris was wild over her marvellous beauty, and her 
wondrous powers as a singer. It was not only the 
artiste and the belle that was admired; the kindness 
and charity of the signora had won her many hearts, 
for there was scarcely a day that one did not hear of 
some generous deed of hers which the grateful recip- 
ients could not keep secret. 

Yes, many loved the signora, but none had any 
cause to believe that she cared for any in Paris. Of 
course she could not help feeling grateful to the 
Parisians for their favor and support; but no one as 
yet knew whether her feelings were interested to any 
greater degree than this. Many a man would have 
counted himself fortunate could he have believed 
himself the object of her special regard; but thus far 
none of the giddy, light-hearted crowd of her ad- 
mirers was so favored. 

The signora knew this, and, being a woman, could 
not help feeling flattered by it. Yet she did not 
make an unworthy use of this knowledge. Shelured 
no victim into her toils—and it would have been an 
easy task—for she was too true a woman to take 
pleasure in another’s suffering. She moved among 
the throng of her worshippers with a smile and 
cordial word for all; and the smile and the frankness 
and independence of her manner told more plainly 
than words could that her heart was wholly un- 
touched. 

But to all there comes a time to love, and the sig- 
nora’s time came to her. In the height of her 
triumph there came to Paris an English nobleman of 
a proud, ancient family, and of great personal beauty. 
Indeed, there was not in all Paris a handsomer or 
more striking-looking man than Lord Alfred Tempest. 
He was only a year or two older than the signora, 
and it was not strange that he should have been 
charmed with her beauty from the beginning. He 
first saw her at the opera on the night after his 
arrival in Paris, and soon afterwards succeeded in 
making her acquaintance. Then it was the old story 
—love at first sight with both. 

The signora was an Italian, and had in her char- 
acter all the passion and fire of her race. She gave 
her heart to the young Englishman without reserve. 
She could not help loving him, and there was no 
questioning, no doubt in the affection which she 
bestowed upon him. Her love was fully returned. 
Lord Alfred Tempest was a proud man, but his pride 
was utterly powerless to resist the fascination which 
the beautiful actress exercised over him, and he 
abandoned himself to it for the present, without a 
thought or care for the future. This was the state of 
affairs, then, at the time of the opening of this story. 

The Signora Gritti lived like a princess. She 
had the handsomest apartments in the city, and 
now they were doubly charming to her since they 
were so frequently enlivened by the presence of Lord 
Alfred. All the time that she would grant him he 
passed there in her society, and never seemed so un- 
happy as when she sent him away. 

It was near midnight one charming summer eve- 
ning, when the signora’s carriage drew up before 
her residence, and she alighted from it, followed by 
her lover. 

“ Only five minutes,” he pleaded, as she paused at 
the door. 

“Not to-night,” she said, smiling tenderly upon 
him. ‘‘It is very late, and I have a difficult part to 
study. There, good-night! Gustave will drive you 
to your lodgings.” 

She bent over and kissed him, and then vanished 
into the house, while his lordship, with asigh, turned 
back to the carriage. She was passing to her cham- 
ber, when a light in her drawing-room attracted her 
attention. As- she entered the handsome room, an 
expression of annoyance passed over her face, and 
she exclaimed, abruptly: 

** Ah, you are here again!” 

The person to whom she spoke was a man of about 
thirty-five. His dress and air at once proclaimed 
him a gentleman, and there was about him a hearty 
kindness and generosity that made him many friends. 
Everybody liked Monsieur Rouilard, the wealthy 
young banker, and it was somewhat strange that his 


“Indeed! she said, with interest. 
sorry.” 

*‘ Are you sincere?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ Yes,” she answered, with a laugh. 


“TI shall be 


“You have 





presence should seem disagreeable to the signora. 
He rose from the seat he had been occupying as she 
entered, and bowed politely. 

* Am I unwelcome, signora?” he asked, quietly. 

“T am very busy to-night,” she replied; in her 
heart vexed that another should enjoy the privilege 
she had refused her lover. ‘I have a difficult part 
to study.” 

“TI have been waiting here for you for over two 
hours,” he said, looking at his watch. ‘1 will not 
detain you long. Iam going away.” 

| 
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been such good company; you are invaluable when 1 
am afflicted with ennui.” 

A shade of disappointment passed over his face, 
and he was silent for a moment. 

“TI am going to Florence,” he said, “and shall be 
gone several months. I had hoped you would miss 
me.” 

** And so I shall,” she laughed. 

“Yes, as you would miss a pet lap-dog. Is it not 
80?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Hearts must seem of little value to you, signora, 
since you so carelessly cast them aside. I came to- 
night with the hope that you might think better of 
the offer of mine.” 

‘Monsieur Roullard,” said the lady, quickly, “I 
thought we had agreed not to speak of that again. I 
do not wish to pain you afresh. Do not force me to 
do so. I had hoped that I had discouraged you.” 

“Signora,” M. Roullard said, quietly, ‘‘ you can 
never discourage me. We are neither of us children, 
and my day of romance has gone by. I know that I 
love you honestly and truly, and that I desire to 
make you happy. I believe I love you better than 
any of the men I have seen near you. Your present 
position may be pleasant, and gratifying to your 
pride; but 1 do not think it is preferable to that 
which I offer you.” 

‘*I appreciate your love for me,” said the signora, 
with more gentle ness than she had yet shown, “ but 
I do not love you. That ought to satisfy you,” 

“It does not satisfy me,” he said, smiling. ‘I 
mean to make you my wife, and I feel sure that I 
shall succeed. With this conviction, I am willing to 
wait.” 

‘You are provoking, Monsieur Roullard,” said the 
signora, hesitating between anger and amazement. 

“ Perhaps so,” was his laughing rejoinder, ‘‘ but I 
shall provoke you no more to-night. It is time to 
say adieu. The train leaves an hour after midnight. 
Adieu, signora. Remember, you will one day love 
me, and 1 am willing to wait until then.” 

He raised her hand to his lips, and bowed himself 
out of the apartment smilingly, leaving the signora 
standing by her chair, watching him with an expres- 
sion almost of bewilderment. 

“What a man!” she exclaimed, at length. “He 
positively alarms me. What would he say if he 
knew of Lord Alfred?” 

At that name, the beautiful eyes grew softer, and 
the ripe lips parted with a tender sigh. ; 

M. Roullard left Paris that night. He did no’ 
return for three months. Though he did not hear 
from the signora, he heard of her regularly, and once 
or twice she was the recipient of exq presents 
from some unknown friend. Intuitively she suspect- 
ed the donor, but as yet she had no positive proof of 
the correctness of her supposition; therefore she 
kept the articles. She had always liked M. Roullard. 
She thought him an easy, good-natured fellow, but 
she had never dreamed of loving him. She had been 
pained, at first, at the knowledge that he loved her; 
afterwards, she felt annoyed, when he urged his suit 
so persistently. Now she was amused at the confi- 
dence which he expressed in his ultimate success; 
yet, in spite of her, she could not help liking him the 
better for it. In the meantime, she was very happy; 
Lord Alfred was all that she could desire. One 
thing, however, surprised her not a little. It had 
been more than four months since his lordship had 
told her of his love, and yet he had not said a word 
of marriage. Still she was too happy to trouble her- 
self with this. She did not doubt that he had ne- 
glected it only because he, like herself, had been too 
much occupied with the present to think of the 
future, and she felt sure that he would soon ask her 
to name the day that would make her his wife: 

Lord Alfred had not given a thought to the future. 
He was fascinated by the beauty of the signora, and 
equally charmed by her goodness. He had been 
content to possess her love, careless of all things else. 
He seemed to be in a blissful dream, and he did not 
care to awake from it. His pleasure, however, like 
all things human, was soon ended. About this time, 
who should arrive in Paris but the mother and sisters 
ot Lord Alfred, accompanied by a distant relative, 
between whom and his lordship there had existed, 
since their childhood, certain ties not very consistent 
with the position which he occupied towards the 
signora! A cousin of his lordship, the Honorable Mr. 
Earl, came with them—a man who had the world at 
his fingers’ ends, and who had tested it so thoroughly 
that he had little faith left in anything. 

Mr. Earl was quick to observe that Lord Alfred 
was not very well pleased at the arrival of his rel- 
atives, and at once set himself at work to discover 
the cause. This was easily accomplished; and, in 
spite of the honorable gentleman’s knowledge of the 
world, he was really astonished at his discovery. He 
could hardly believe it possible that Lord Alfred 
Tempest should so far forget what was due to his 
name as to pay honorable court to an actress; but 
still the matter was true, and he felt called upon to 
remonstrate with his infatuated relative. He told 
his lordship that it was a shame for him to think of 
marrying the signora, he reminded him of his engage- 
ment to Miss Farleigh,and lectured him roundly for his 
conduct. At first, Lord Alfred was disposed to resent 
his cousin’s interference; but that individual persist- 
ed in remonstrating with him, and at last he began 
to view the affair ‘as an English nobleman should.” 
Of course it was absurd for him to think of making 
the signora his wife. Such a step would ruin him in 
England. Still, it was hard to abandon her. Here 
his cousin coolly hinted that this was not necessary 








in France. 








The two were standing in the lobby of the Grand 
Opera, during the interval between the acts. The 
signora was achieving a rare triumph that night, 
and Lord Alfred felt himself becoming her slave once 
more. He was expressing his admiration for her in 
enthusiastic terms, when the Honorable Mr. Earl, 
thinking he had better be checked, said: 

**T thought you told me you had no idea of marry- 
ing this actress, Tempest.” 

“Nor have I,” replied Lord Alfred, after a pause. 
“ Still it is hard to give up such a beautiful woman.” 

*O, you need not do that,’”? was the sarcastic re- 
mark of Mr. Earl. ‘Only don’t think of disgracing 
yourself by marrying her.” 

They passed into their box, and Lord Alfred did 
not see the hot, scornful face that flashed upon him 
at these words. 

When the signora returned home that night, she 
found M. Roullard awaiting her. 

** Ah! so you have returned!” she said, giving him 
her hand. 

**Yes; I have been away a long time.” 

* You are looking pale and troubled to-night. You 
are not well.” 

“T am well,” said M. Roullard, hesitatingly, “ but 
I have a disagreeable duty to perform, and I have 
come to ask your advice. I have a friend, a very 
dear friend, signora—one for whom I would make 
any sacrifice, who has given her heart to a man 
utterly unworthy of her. I wish to warn her of him, 
and yet I fear that my conduct will be misunderstood.” 

The signora had grown somewhat pale, alarmed by 
his earnest, impressive manner, but she said, quickly: 

“Tf she is your friend and trusts you, she will 
thank you rather than doubt you. I would do so.” 

M. Roullard was silent. He seemed hesitating 
whether to speak. At last, he said, without meeting 
the eyes of his companion: 

“To-night I was standing in the lobby of the 
Grand Opera. Near meweretwomen. One of them 
expressed his admiration of a certain actress. The 
other asked if he intended to marry her, and received 
an emphatic denial of any such intention. Then 
there followed a remark which convinced me that no 
pure woman ought to tolerate the attentions of this 
man. One of these persons was a stranger to me, 
the other was Lord Alfred Tempest, and the actress 
of whom they spoke was the Signora Gritti.” 

“It is false!” cried the signora, her cheeks glowing 
and her eyes blazing with indignation. ‘“ You have 

landered an i t man, with the hope of advanc- 
ing your own prospects.” 

M. Roullard’s face flushed darkly, but he answered 
her calmly, and not without a touch of pity in his 
voice: 

“Signora, when I came here I knew the danger I 
incurred. I felt sure that you would misunderstand 
me, and I am not surprised that you have done so. 
Believe me when I say that I had no thought of my- 
self in making this disclosure. I have done so only 
because I know that Lord Alfred Tempest’s atten- 
tions are a most cruel insult to you, and I wish to 
place it in your power to punish him as he deserves. 
I could not bear that you should be thought un- 
worthily of by any one.” 

“But your proof, your proof? I will not believe 
you!” she exclaimed, excitedly. 

**T have no proof to offer,” he said, stillas calmly as 
before. ‘‘I alone overheard the conversation, and 
that by accident. You are at liberty to inform his 
lordship of what I have told you, and to ask him ifI 
speak the truth. He will not dare todeny it. As 
for your cruel suspicion, I pardon that, for I know 
you will be the first to do me justice when you learn 
all. As your friend, I could not have done less 
than I have. I await the result with confidence. I 
will see you again when you are calmer.” 

He bowed low, and left her. How she passed that 
night no one knew. The next morning she was 
radiantly beautiful, and as calm and serene as a 
summer day. Lord Alfred called, as usual. She re- 
ceived him with ease and cordiality. “I hear your 
mother and sister are in Paris,’’ she said. 

“Yes,” he replied, shortly, ‘‘ they are here.” 

“TI have an idea of waiving ceremony,” she con- 
tinued, “and calling on them to-day. 
so much to know them.” 

The British blood ebbed and flowed in his lordship’s 
cheeks. 

“By no means!” he said, hastily. 
not see you.” 

Her eyes flashed, but she asked, calmly: 

“Do you mean that they would refuse to receive 
your afflanced wife, my lord?” Lord Alfred was 
silent, and was evidently much embarrassed. ‘“ An- 
swer me,” she went on, imperatively, ‘‘am not I to 
be your wife soon?” 

“Why trouble yourself with that question now? 
There’s time enough to talk about that.” 

The signora had risen to her feet. She was still 
very calm, but her face was paler and her eyes 
brighter than usuah 

** My lord,” she said, firmly, “it is time we had an 
understanding. You have told me that you love me, 
but you have never asked me to marry you. Do you 
wish me to be your wife? Ican be nothing less. I 
must have an answer.” 

“Something has made you jealous, to-day,” he 
said, with a forced iaugh. 

“T am answered,” she said, coldly. ‘There is the 
door, my lord. A little while ago, I loved you very 
dearly; now, I feel fur you nothing but contempt. 
You are too far beneath me for my hate.” 

She stood there in all her pride and beauty, point- 
ing scornfully to the door, and without a word Lord 





“They would 





Alfred left the room, never to enter her presence 


I would like‘ 


again. Once alone, the signora sank into a chair and 
covered her face with her hands. She remained thus 
along time. At last, a slight noise caused her to 
look up, and she saw M. Roullard standing by her, 
gazing at her quietly. 

“ Well, signora?” he said, gently. 

*‘ Well, Monsieur Roullard?” she exclaimed. 

“1 was right, it seems.” 

“Monsieur Roullard,” she cried, suddenly, rising 
to her feet, ‘‘ you say you love me. You have asked 
me to be your wife, and I have refused you. I recall 
my answer. If you will take me now, I am yours.” 
As she spoke, she held out her hand to him, and 
involuntarily he took it. 
She had never seemed so beautiful as she was then, 
and the young banker had never loved her so well. 
But he saia, tirmly, and not a little sadly: 


only to revenge yourself upon a man who has proved 
himself unworthy even of your anger. Such a mar- 
riage might one day make you miserable, and Heaven 
is my witness that I refuse to accept your hand now, 
only because I desire your happiness above all things 
else. Some day you will love measI wish. Iam 
content to wait until then. I must leave you now, 
for I cannot trust myself longer in your presence. 
Adieu.” 

He raised her hand to his lips, and passed out of 
the room. She did not see him again that day, nor 
the next, and she was not a little surprised at this. 
She admired him for his generosity, and was forced 
to confess that she had never liked him so well be- 
fore. Indeed, she almost loved him, she thought. 
Her love for Lord Alfred Tempest had expired upon 
the instant when her worst fears were confirmed. 
She could not love such a man as he had proved, and 
now she felt grateful to M. Roullard for his warning, 
She regretted her injustice to him, now that she 
understood his conduct, and determined to ask his 
forgiveness when she saw him again. The more she 
thought of him the better she liked him, and she 
began to wonder why she had ever preferred Lord 
Alfred to him. The contrast which she could not 
help drawing between the two men was very bene- 
ficial to the banker, and the signora began to think 
that his confidence might be well founded, after all. 
Late in the evening of the second day, she received 
the following note: 


‘*SIGNORA:—I am compelled to leave Paris this 
evening, on important business. It is possible that I 
may never return. If you do not see me or hear 
from me to-morrow, you will call on my partner, 
who will deliver to you a packet addressed to you. 
In it you will find my will. I leave all my property 
to you. It will be sufficient to gratify all your wants. 
In return, I only ask that you will think kindly of 
me. Your friend, VicTOR ROULLARD.” 


At the opera, that night, the signora heard some- 
thing that made her turn pale and gasp for breath; 
and the audience noticed that she looked careworn, 
and that her perfurmance was tamer than usual. She 
did not sleep that night, but passed the hours of 
darkness pacing up and down her chamber, trying 
to master her agitation. In the morning, she was 
restless and impatient. Something extraordinary 
had undoubiedly occurred. 

Towards midday, M. Roullard was announced. 
He was rather pale, and his left arm hung in a sling. 
As he entered, she sprang to him, and seized his 
hand eagerly. 

“You are safe!” she said. 
much for you!” 

He laughed gayly. ‘Iam only scratched, signora. 
Such things will happen. You should not have per- 
mitted it to disturb you.” 

** And the other?” she asked, hesitatingly. 

“QO, he got off with a scratch in the leg. It wasa 
mere trifle, the whole affair, signora, and I’m sorry 
it has caused you any inconvenience.” 

The signora placed a luxurious arm-chair for him, 
and when he had seated himself in it, stood by him, 
leaning on tie back of it, and looking down into his 

‘Monsieur Roullard, she said, earnestly, “I wish 
to ask your advice. There was a certain lady, not 
long since, who was so fortunate as to win the love 
of a brave and honest gentleman. At that time she 
did not love him; she was not worthy of his love. It 
s0 happened that he rendered her an important ser- 
vice, for which she was not grateful, at first. She 
returned his kindness by wronging him with a most 

g picion, which she has since regretted. 
Since then, he has been a truer friend than she de- 
served, and her feelings have undergone a change. 
But a short while since, this gentleman chanced to 
hear a certain man, who thought himself entitled by 
his rank to wrong those too helpless to defend them- 
selves, speak slightingly of the lady. He resented 
the insult to her by punishing the fellow, at the risk 
of his own life. The lady chanced to learn this the 
night before the duel, and, touched to the heart by 
the devotion of her lover, was enabled, then, to see 
her own feelings more clearly. She saw that she 
loved this generous man with her whole heart. Now, 
monsieur, I desire to ask what she should do in this 
case?” 

M. Roullard’s face lighted up wonderfully while 
the signora was speaking, and his eyes fairly danced 
with joy, as he replied, quickly: 

“If she is certain she loves him so well, signora, I 
am clearly of the opinion that she should marry him 
to-morrow.” 

The signora smiled, and somehow her hand stole 
into his, and— Well, she left the stage the next day, 


‘TI have suffered so 








her engagement at the opera being ended. 


It was a great temptation. . 


“ No, signora, it cannot be. You would marry me 
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The World in Miniatn 
a 
THREE WORDS OF STRENGTH. 
There are three lessons I would write— 
Three words as with a burning pen— 


In tracings of eternal light 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have hope. Though clouds environ now 
And gladness hides her face in scorn; 

Put then the shadow from thy brow: 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have faith. Where'er thy bark is drive 
The calm's disport. the tempest's mirt! 

Know this: God rules the host of heavy: 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have love. And not alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brother call; 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave the lessons on thy soul— 
Hope, faith and love—and thou shalt fir 

Strength when life's surges cease to roll, 
Light where thou else wert blind. 


When one of the old St. James street club 


and immediately reconstructed it without ° 
proprietary club in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, »' 
get rid of the notorious Q. P. Clifford, resorte 
expedient. ‘Very well, gentlemen,” was 
mark, “ you have all retired from the partne 
am the sole surviving partner, and the h: 
furniture belong to me.” 


buy him out. 


An immense African turtle was recently . 
near Seguin’s Island, and taken to Portlan:’ 
supposed to be the same fellow who was lo: 
wrecked vessel twelve or fifteen years ago, 
has since been seen occasionally. While 
large his weight has increased from three ' 
pounds to upwards of one thousand pounds. 

A little “innocent,” who rejoices in the 
“Nannie,” and lives in the “City of Ci 


fairly dancing with delight, and addressed he 
in the presence of quite a number of visite « 
lows :—‘‘O mamma, Kitty Brown’s cat h:. 
kitten!” There was quite an audible smi! 
Nan’s auditors, but she stoutly insisted tha’ 
fact. “I don’t care,” she said, ‘ Kitty tol. 
and I saw it myself. Don’t you suppose, 


indeed.” 


One of the monster farms of modern tim: 
of General Urquiza, of Buenos Ayres. It 


miles, over which tl o1 
Cattle and sheep are grazing. 


Among the numerous causes assigned fo 
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worthless heretical newspapers, the bad b 
which have called down the wrath of Go 
Austrian population. 


The artist Rothermel is to paint a great }° 
the battle of Gettysburg for the capitol of 


when the appropriation was made. Thus, | 
not less than thirty feet long and fifteen fi 
while around it is to run a border three f 
which is to contain a number of small pict: 
resenting episodes in the battle. The princi 
will be the rebel charge on Hancock’s corps 
The great seal of the State of Missouri, w! 
carried off by Claib. Jackson, is reported to 1. 
found at last, having been dug up from th: 
of a well on the premises of Judge Frazier, 
shall, Texas, by a party of workmen, who \ 
looking for truth, but were engaged in clew.. 
the well. The premises were used as hea! 
by Ex-Governor Reynolds, during the pe: 
tions of the rebel State government in that + . 
A communication from the president, in 


received by the various consuls and consula 
During the last year those of London w: 
$33,000; Liverpool, $27,000; Manchester, 
Montreal, $11,000; Paris, $42,000; Havana, - 
Matamoras, $14,000; Hamburg, $10,000; anu 
$9000. These are the largest amounts, and 
descen Is to very low figures. 

A correspondent of the Akbar, an Algerian 
gives a recipe for a dish made of locusts, + 
calls criquets a la Benoiton. 
between the finger and thumb of the left } 
it in two with a knife, and pour into the ani 
side a small quantity of good rum; let they 
two days, and then cover with a fritter p: 
fry them; sprinkle with sugar, and pour 
dish a small quantity of Burgundy.” 1t we 
likely that it might be more piquant than 
and wild honey.” 

The Maine Farmer says that salmon, whi 
have been very goarce in the Kennebec, ! 

b /quite and iderable 
have been caught the present season. The» 
gaged in passing logs through the lock of t), 
Augusta say that large numbers have been 
this summer making efforts to get over the 
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twenty pounds. 
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one, the signora sank into a chair and 
» with her hands. She remained thus 
6t last, a slight noise caused her to 
esaw M. Roullard standing by her, 
~uletly. 
a?” he said, gently. 
‘eur Roullard?” she exclaimed. 
it seems.” 
‘oullard,” she cried, suddenly, rising 
\u say you love me. You have asked 
rife, and I have refused you. I recall 
* you will take me now, I am yours.” 
she held out her hand to him, and 
» took it. 
» seemed so beautiful as she was then, 
* banker had never loved her so well. 
“nly, and not a little sadly: 


it cannot be. You would marry me 


yourself upon a man who has proved 
‘hy even of your anger. Such a mar- 
day make you miserable, and Heaven 
hat I refuse to accept your hand now, 

' lesire your happiness above all things 
y you will love measI wish. Iam 
until then. I must leave you now, 
st myself longer in your presence. 


r hand to his lips, and passed out of 
did not see him again that day, nor 
‘\e was not a little surprised at this. 
im for his generosity, and was forced 
she had never liked him so well be- 
‘he almost loved him, she thought. 
‘ ord Alfred Tempest had expired upon 
en her worst fears were confirmed. 
‘.ve such a man as he had proved, and 
teful to M. Roullard for his warning, 
ier injustice to him, now that she 
onduct, and determined to ask his 
i she saw him again. The more she 
the better she liked him, and she 
or why she had ever preferred Lord 
The contrast which she could not 
tween the two men was very bene- 
nker, and the signora began to think 
once might be well founded, after all. 
ing of the second day, she received 
te: 


[ am compelled to leave Paris this 

. ortant business. I1t is possible that I 

‘a, If you do not see me or hear 

rrow, you will call on my partner, 

or to you a packet addressed to you. 

d my will. I leave all my property 

. »¢ sufficient to gratify all your wants. 

y ask that you will think kindly of 
iend, VicTOR ROULLARD.” 


that night, the signora heard some- 
her turn pale and gasp for breath; 

» noticed that she looked careworn, 

furmance was tamer than usual. She 
at night, but passed the hours of 
up and down her chamber, trying 

igitation. In the morning, she was 

patient. Something extraordinary 
. occurred. 

lay, M. Roullard was announced. 

ile, and his left arm hung in a sling. 
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1” she said, “I have suffered so 
_yly. “Iam only scratched, signora. 
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The World in Miniature. 


THREE WORDS OF STRENGTH. 
There are three lessons I would write— 
Three words as with a burning pen— 
In tracings of eternal light 

Upon the hearts of men. 


Have hope. Though clouds environ now, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn: 
Put then the shadow from thy brow: 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have faith. Where'er thy bark is driven— 
The calm's disport. the tempest’s mirth,— 

Know this: Ged rules the host of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have love. And not alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brother call; 

And scatter. like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave the lessons on thy soul— 
Hope, faith and love—and thou shalt find 

Strength when life’s surges cease to roll, 
Light where thou else wert blind. 


When one of the old St. James street clubs wished 
to get rid of a member, they met, broke up the club, 
and immediately reconstructed it without him. A 
proprietary club in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, wishing to 
get rid of the notorious Q. P. Clifford, resorted to this 
expedient. ‘Very well, gentlemen,” was his re- 
mark, “ you have all retired from the partnership. I 
am the sole surviving partner, and the house and 
furniture belong to me.” He proved to be legally 
right, and it cost them several thousand pounds to 
buy him out. 

An immense African turtle was recently captured 
near Seguin’s Island, and taken to Portland. He is 
supposed to be the same fellow who was lost from a 
wrecked vessel twelve or fifteen years ago, and who 
has since been seen occasionally. While thus at 
large his weight has increased from three hundred 
pounds to upwards of one thousand pounds. 


A little “innocent,” who rejoices in the name of 
“Nannie,” and lives in the ‘“‘City of Churches,” 
came rushing into the house with her black eyes 
fairly dancing with delight, and addressed her mother 
in the presence of quite a number of visitors as fol- 
lows:—‘*O mamma, Kitty Brown’s cat has laid a 
kitten!” There was quite an audible smile among 
Nan’s auditors, but she stoutly insisted that it was a 
fact. ‘I don’t care,” she said, ‘‘ Kitty told me so, 
and I saw it myself. Don’t you suppose, mamma, 
that our Tom would Jay one forme? Ido hope so, 
indeed.” 

One of the monster farms of modern times is that 
of General Urquiza, of Buenos Ayres. It is com- 
posed of an unbroken body of nine hundred square 
miles, over which countless thousands of horses, 
cattle and sheep are grazing. 

Among the numerous causes assigned for the de- 
feat of the Austrians at Sadowa are those of a Jesuit 
preacher at the University of Vienna, who proclaims 
that it is the immodest dress of the women, the 
worthless heretical newspapers, the bad books, etc., 
which have called down the wrath of God on the 
Austrian population. 


The artist Rothermel is to paint a great picture of 
the battle of Gettysburg for the capitol of Pennsyl- 
vania. Heishampered by certain conditions imposed 
when the appropriation was made. Thus, it is to be 
not less than thirty feet long and fifteen feet high, 
while around it is to run a border three feet wide, 
which is to contain a number of small pictures rep- 
resenting episodes in the battle. The principal scene 
will be the rebel charge on Hancock’s corps, July 3d. 

The great seal of the State of Missouri, which was 
carried off by Claib. Jackson, is reported to have been 
found at last, having been dug up from the bottom 
of a well on the premises of Judge Frazier, at Mar- 
shall, Texas, by a party of workmen, who were not 
looking for truth, but were engaged in clearing the 
the well. The premises were used as headquarters 
by Ex-Governor Reynolds, during the perambula- 
tions of the rebel State government in that section. 

A communication from the president, in compli- 
ance with law, gives a list of the aggregate of all fees 
received by the various consuls and consular agents. 
During the last year those of London were over 
$33,000; Liverpool, $27,000; Manchester, $23,000; 
Montreal, $11,000; Paris, $42,000; Havana, $23,000; 
Matamoras, $14,000; Hamburg, $10,000; and Belfast, 
$9000. These are the largest amounts, and the scale 
descen Is to very low figures. 

A correspondent of the Akbar, an Algerian journal, 
gives a recipe for adish made of locusts, which he 
calls criquets a la Benoiton. “ Take the locust gently 
between the finger and thumb of the left hand, cut 
it in two with a knife, and pour into the animal’s in- 

let them stand 





gaged in passing logs through the lock of the dam at 
Augusta say that large numbers have been observed 
this summer making efforts to get over the dam, and 
some have been caught weighing from twelve to 
twenty pounds. 





side a small quantity of good rum; 
two days, and then cover with a fritter paste, and 
fry them; sprinkle with sugar, and pour into the 
dish asmall quantity of Burgundy.” 1t would seem 
likely that it might be more piquant than “locusts 
and wild honey.” 
The Maine Farmer says that salmon, which of late 
hats been very gearce in the Kennebec, have now 
quite and considerable numbers 
have been caught the present season. The men en- 
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Much in Pittle. 

In certain parts of Maine a good hay crop is re- 
ported. 

Some $37,000 was recently paid for a mare in Bos- 
ton. She could trot in 2.23. 

Brighton has dedicated a soldiers’ monument in 
honor of fallen heroes. 

Congress has helped Portland by remission of taxes 
to those burned out. 

Lots of rain this summer; much more than last. 
Keeps the springs full. 

It is about time that editors cared less for the 
opinions of the venial London Times. 

The Atlantic cable brought us news of peace be- 
tween Austria and Prussia. 

After a session of eight months, Congress has ad- 
journed, and people are thankful. 

Soldiers of the army are exempt from the income 
tax. They should be. 

The soldiers’ bounty bill adds some $75,000,000 to 
the public debt. 

The public debt was reduced $10,000,000 during the 
month of July. 

The South is attempting to repudiate Northern 
school-books, and use Southern made. 
The charges on the Atlantic cable are rather high. 
Five dollars in gold per word. 
Hamill has arrived home. 
fairly by the English. 

A widow in Beaver, Ohio, is only twelve years old, 
and she has a child. 

Stanton and Hamilton is a presidential ticket or- 
ganizing in the war department. 

Judge Stansberry, attorney general, is seventy 
years of age. 

Forging revenue stamps is becoming popular in 
New York. 

. The Quebec Academy of Music is to be opened for 
the season with a ball in honor of Mr. Peabody. 

A gentleman lost $50,000 in one night at the Paris 
Jockey Club. 

The Baltimore firemen are to have their lives in- 
sured by the city for $2500 each. 

Queen Emma will shortly visit the United States, 
it is said. ; 





He says he was treated 


The prizes at the Paris Exposition will amount to 


800,000 francs. 

Philadelphia proposes to spend $10,000,000 for ad- 
ditional water supplies. 

A Texas snake lately crawled into a house in Gal- 
veston, and swallowed a leg of mutton. 

The incense burnt in the Chinese empire in idol 
worship is said to cost $450,000,000 annually. 

New York is to have a great billiard tournament 


‘lin September. 


During the hot weather the mayor of Newport, 
Ky., held his court in the open air. 

The Beyjunghur tribes of Central India are to be 
allowed to kill no more female infants. 

Thread is made in New Orleans from the stalks of 
the cotton plant. 

A Virginia editor recently died in the Washington 
workhouse. 

The government of India has taken measures for 
the relief of the famine-stricken districts of Bengal. 

For kissing another man’s wife in Rock county, 
Miss., Dr. Hale paid $786.86. 

The Atlantic telegraph hopes to tax the press to 
the tune of $140,000 per annum. 

The Chicago tunnel is expected to be completed by 
November. 

A Michigan City convict lately drew a $1000 prize 
in a Chicago lottery. 

A Norwegian woman 105 years old, and seventy- 
eight of her descendants, are on the road to Utah. 

Women earn eleven cents per day in New York, 
making shirts. 

A blacksmith’s wife in Paris drew the $100,000 
Mexican bond prize in Paris. 

Prussia has sent an order here for 40,000 of the 
guns that fire twelve times a minute. 

Catherine Luther, the last of the Reformer’s family, 
and a Catholic, died recently in Germany. 

Moser is the name of the man who invented the 
needle-gun, and patented it thirty years ago. 

The archduchess Sophia, Franz Juseph’s mother, 
is insane from grief. 

In Paris, ten thousand war maps were sold in forty- 
eight hours after Sadowa. 

Lord Johnny Russell made ten new peers while he 
was head cook. 














Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. O'Kane, Mr. Nicholas J. Bean 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Haskins. 

By Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. Silas A. Quincy and Miss 
Lydia A. Hanson. 

At East toston. by Rev Mr. Bingham, Mr. Rodolph C. 

Waterman and Miss M. Adele ‘Tomlinson. 

At Roxbury, by Head _Mr. Means, Deacon Alvah Mc- 
Questen, of Ply mouth, N. H., and Mrs. Abby C. Low 

At Somerville Centre, by Rev. “id Dyer~ Mr. Philip oO. 
Woodberry and Miss Sarah F. Hot. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Piumb, 
Patterson and Miss Emma J. H. Sm 


= Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Richard Soule, 79; Mr. Edward A. Lee, 
30: Mr. Bodwell Sargent, 72: Mrs. James Hunt, 58. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Martha Badger, 85. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Shuah Griffin, 79. 

At Roxbury, Mr. John Clark, 74; Mr. James Warren 
Davis. 56; Mr. Gilbert Roskell, 84 

At Weymouth, Mr. Charles in Shaw, 21. 

At Newburyport, Mr. George Curtis, “78. 

At Plymouth, Miss Mary D Stephens, 21. 

At Wilbraham, Mrs. Lois Foskett, 95. 

At Amherst, Mrs. Sarah Smith, 81. 

At Mobile, Ala., Mr. Edward Henry Batchelder, 39. 





¢ aotain William M. 

















Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Composite. 

The composite flowers, such as the daisy, are in 
fact heads of flowers, composed of hundreds of little 
flowers or florets, as they are called by botanists, 
each of which has its corolla, stamens, pistil and 
fruit; the whole being surrounded by an involucre 
which looks like a calyx. The central part, which in 
the daisy is yellow, is called the disk, and the florets 
composing it are tubular; while the outer part, which 
in the daisy is white, is called the ray, and its florets 
are ligulate, or flat, and open at the extremity, and 
tubular at the base. Other genera have all the 
florets tubular, as the common bluebottle and sweet 
Sultan; and others are all ligulate, as in the dande- 
lion and sow-thistle. This last genus affords a good 
example of the pappus, a sort of feathery crown ap- 
parently attached to the seed, but which is in fact 
the upper part of the calyx cut into very fine hair 
like the divisions; the calyx remaining attached to 
the seed when ripe. The pappus is also seen con- 
spicuously in thistledown, and the dandelion; but 
some genera of the composite are without it, as, for 
example, the daisy and the chrysanthemum. 





Commelina, 

Perennial and annual plants, Jardy and tender, 
with beautiful bright blue flowers. C. celestis, L., 
has tuberous roots, but it may be raised from seed, 
by sowing it in a hotbed early in the season, and 
turning it out into the open border in common gar- 
den soil, tolerably rich, during the summer; and in 
autumn its tuberous roots may be taken up, and pre- 
served during the winter, to be replanted in the open 
ground in spring; or they may be protected by cov- 
ering the ground with ashes or sand, 





Jacaranda. 

A climbing plant, a native of Brazil, with beautiful 
lilac flowers, shaped like those of the catalpa. The 
wood is said to be the rosewood of commerce. It 
should be grown in a mixture of loam and peat, and 
it should be kept nearly dry during winter. It is 
propagated by cuttings, which should not be deprived 
of their leaves,'and which must be struck in pure 
sand under a glass. Some persons suppose the rose- 
wood to be a kind of Mimosa. 





Jupiter’s Beard. 
An ornamental, low shrub, which will grow in any 
common garden soil, and is propagated by cuttings. 





TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 
We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 


No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: Ay The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jz 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROV aed ane The Maid of 
Louisiana, By Dr. J. H. Rosin 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SEC RET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vants Coss, J 

No. 4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER BARE: / The Mahratta 
1, ee By Mrs. M. A. 

o. 6 —-THE MAMELURE: ven “The Sign of the 

“ee Tie. By Major BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

No. 7.—THE BOR DER LEAGUE: or, "a Cogn 
ee Cabin and the Wilderness, By M me 

ERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story Mt Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LizuTENANT MURRAY 

No. 9.—THE WOOD wrt H: or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUs Coss, JR. 
No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By JAMES KF. Firrs. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, =e Heir 
and the Usurper. By Sy_Lvanus Coss, JR 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, 
Turns of Fortune’s Wieel. 
POOKE. 

No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mus. 
L. 8. GOODWIN. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Row er of the Irish 

as. By F. CLINTON BARRING 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: ll The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BuNTLINE 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALIS. ‘MAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. by Sy_tvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 18.-THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE Grp ROBBERS, A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. Bennert. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: on Straggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FIT 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, "The Damb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lrevr. Murray. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: ow, Mother Church 
Thwarted. By Jane G. Aust 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG cona@u EROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKE 

No, 24.—RETRIBUTION: or Th M 
the Mill. By MARGARET BLOUN e ey 

No, 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of | Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FRNIANS: oe Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M’CarTNE 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SBEC TRES: or, The 
Bri:ies of the Bahamas. By Harry Haze.Ton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By Emma GAgRI30N JONES 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: ay The 
Daughter of the Sea. By GreorGE L. AIKE 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the } ece 7: Om 
Colony. By Miss JANE Howarp. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ws. H. Busuyeu. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ersof Paris. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lieut. MuRRAY. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by soem, post-paid, 
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BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 
Annee 


'T was sunset! 
T had laid my dripping oars aside to 
Watch its glorious going; 
Within my heart's dim cloisters were the 
é Dying, pulseless, dead — 
And there my soul did bow 
Until its pulses were attuned to harmonies divine. 
Fleecy waves of cloud, enveloped in a golden mist, 
Floated lightly o'er the band of flame 
That swept the western hills, 
Whose tips the sun had kissed; 
In the hazy light the sea had turned to gold; 
Down by the wooded shore, whose 
Wave-lapped fringe throbbed to 
The music of the spray, 
Dimmed recesses of purple splendor 
Cast their shadow fold on fold: 
And still I watched and drifted with the tide. 
Swaying branches bruched the ripples from my prow, 
And the vesper chant of birds grew 
Sweeter as the daylight fled 
From the fragrant dewy air— 
O, shades of beauty! O, potent spell! 
O, world of dreams !—divinely fair. 
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THE LITTLE BIRDS’-NEST STEALER. 
BY EARL MARBLE, 


LITTLE ALLIE LOVEJoy lived in a pretty village, 
a few miles from the great city. She was almost four 
years old, and lived as happily with her father and 
mother as the days were long. She had no brother 
nor sister; but the neighbors’ children came in quite 
often to see her, and they played together under the 
pretty trees, and in the tall grass, and she almost 
thought they were all brothers and sisters. 

Besides these playfellows, she had a variety of pets 
that she thought a great deal of; and they were very 
fond of her, also, for she was very kind to them, and 
did not plague them, nor be cruel to them in any 
way. There was the great shaggy dog, whose back 
was almost as high as her head when he trotted along 
by her side. Blucher was a very dignified dog, and 
seemed quite proud of his little mistress, and guarded 
her from all danger when he was out with her, as he 
had a perfect right to do; for, when he first came to 
live with her father and mother, there had been no 
little girl in the house. So, after little flaxen-haired 
Allie came, he probably .thought he was her older 
brother, and it was his duty to protect her. 

Then there was the white cat, with those great 
yellow eyes that looked like two buttercups growing 
in the fence-corner. She was a very good cat to 
Allie, and never bit nor scratched her. But probably 
she might if Allie had pulled her tail, or pinched her 
ears, as some naughty little girls do. 

And Allie had a pretty little brown puppy, with 
long ears that hung down just like pieces of velvet. 
‘ How she used to laugh at his capers! He would trot 
along by the side of the old dog Blucher, and bite 
his legs, and bark at him, and try to pick a play with 
him. Sometimes, the old dog would humor him, and 
show his teeth just as though he were laughing, or 
lick him all over with his tongue, or knock him over 
with one sweep of his great paw; but generally the 
old dog would trot off out of the other’s reach, and lie 
down in the shade of some great tree. 

But the greatest fun was to see the little puppy 
plague the old cat. He was just learning to bark, 
and he seemed to think that the bark was make for 
nothing else but the cat. But the cat always sat 
very still, and never seemed to know that there was 
any plague of a puppy around. However, I’ll war- 
rant one corner of his eye was open, so he could see 
if his tormentor came within reach, and, if he did, so 
b} he could give him a little tap with one of his paws. 

But though little Allie loved all these pets very 
much, she did not think them half so pretty, nor half 
so cunning, nor half so dear, as something else that 
was just beyond her reach. They were a couple of 
the prettiest, daintiest swallows one could wish to 

see. Early in the spring, they came and selected a 

place underneath the porch to build their nest. 

Then they had come many times through the days 

that followed, and brought in their mouths bits of 
* mud and pieces of sticks, and made them a nice little 
nest; and then they had lined it with bits of moss, 
and feathers, and locks of hair. I half suspect they 
got one of Allie’s little curls, too; for one day her 
mother came into the room when she was very still, 
and said: 

* What are you doing, Allie?” 

*‘ Looking at birdie, mamma,” said Allie, suddenly 
gazing intently at the nearly-finished nest, and lay- 
ing the scissors down very softly behind a book on 
the table. 

But her mother’s quick .ears heard the noise, and 
she mistrusted that Allie had been doing something 
more than look at the birds, and was trying to deceive 
her mother just a little bit; so she asked her again: 

“But haven’t you been doing anything else, 
Allie?” 

Allie made no reply, but hung her head. 

‘Is not my daughter going to answer me?” her 
mother continued, looking at her sorrowfully. 

But Alfie did not speak. She only looked at her 








mother, and then pointed out upon the porch. Her 
mother, lovking in the direction indicated by her 
daughter’s finger, saw a dainty lock of flaxen hair, 
and suspected the truth at once. 

“ Did Allie cut that from her head?” she asked. 

Allie did not speak, but only nodded her head. 

** What for?” inquired the mother, again. 

“ To give birdies to make soft nest.” 

“But mother don’t want to lose those curls, when 
the birds can get all they want without.” 

“But it’s such hard work, mamma, for them to 
look all day for two or three-little hairs, when there’s 
a nice bunch all ready. And, mamma,” she con- 
tinued, earnestly, “it hasn’t hurt Allie’s head one 
bit. I cut it off way under the other curls.” 

The mother examined the place, and saw that that 
was the vase, when she said: 

“But how do you know the birds will take it?” 

“ Why, wont they, mamma?” she asked, looking 
as though nearly ready to cry. 

“They may not see it,” said the mother. 

“QO, but they did,” said Allie, her eyes brighten- 
ing. “One of the birds was on the nest, and kept 
his eye on me all the time; and when I threw the 
lock out, he stuck his little head out and watched it 
so comical!” 

So the,little flaxen tress was left upon the porch; 
and a little while after, it was gone, and Allie saw 
the end of it sticking out of the nest. 

Allie was very happy after that, because she had 
helped make a soft nest for the little birds. Day 
atter day she watched them, and longed for the time 
when she should see the little young birds, and see 
the old ones feed them. One day she found a piece 
of a speckled she!l under the nest, and asked her 
mother what it was. 

“It came from the nest, I suppose,” said the 
mother. ‘They have been house-cleaning, prob- 
ably.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean, mamma,” said 
Allie, her great blue eyes looking up earnestly. 

“ Why, that is what the little birds come out of,” 
explained her mother. 

**And have they come out?” she asked, eagerly. 
“ Are there birds there now?” 

*T suppose 8». You will see them soon.” 

And sure enough she did. One day she heard a 
greater chirping than usual, and, running to the 
window, she saw a little mouth raised up above thé 
side of the nest, and saw the mother-bird drop some- 
thing into it, when the head disappeared, and the 
bird flew away again. 

Then Allie’s happiness seemed complete, and her 
joy was without bounds. She would go softly to the 
window, lest she might frighten the birds, and stand 
there with her eyes eagerly strained to watch their 
every movement. 

Two orm three weeks passed this way, when one 
day, upon looking up for the nest, she saw that it 
was gone. It had been very warm, and the front of 
the house had been closed all the forenoon, little 
Allie staying with her mother, in the back part of 
the house. She gave one look, and then ran scream- 
ing to her mother. 

The nest was surely gone. Not a remnant of it 
was left, only the stains on the pillar where it had 
stood. On the porch was a long crooked stick that 
had been used to knock it down with. That was all 
that was left to tell the tale of desecration and 
robbery. 

“QO mamma, the wicked, wicked boys! what will 
they do with the dear little birds?” 

But her mother made no immediate answer. Poor 
woman! She herself was so astounded that she 
came near fainting, and staggered to a seat near. 

“I don’t know what they will do with them, I am 
sure,” she said, presently. “I hardly know what 
they can do with them. It is shameful that birds’- 
nests are not protected by law against such wicked 
boys. It wont do for your father to get hold of the 
boy. He would give him such a whipping as he 
would remember forever.” 

It made little Allie’s heart bleed when the mother- 
bird and father-bird came to the nest, presently, and 
cried so pitifully when they found it gone. They 
flew around the house frantically, darting at strolling 
cats, as though they had been the thieves. The cats 
were none too good to do such a thing, we all know; 
but they were not guilty this time. It was a bad, 
naughty, wicked boy, who should have known better. 
The cats don’t know any better, so we don’t wonder 
at their stealing little birds. 

Several days went by, during which Allie heard 
nothing about her birds, only that all the good chil- 
dren in the neighborhood were very sorry, and felt 
very badly for the poor old birds who had had their 
little babies taken away from them, leaving them all 
alone in the world. 

But one day, a little boy about eight years old, who 
lived at the further end of the street on which Allie’s 
father did, and which was occupied by a low class of 
people, came along, andsaid to Allie, who stood at 
the open window: 

“1 say, little girl, ’°d you like to know who robbed 
your birds’-nest?” 

“Yes,” Allie hesitatingly said; for her mother had 
often told her she must not play with bad children, 
and she did not know whether she should even speak 
to them. 

“Well, I'll tell yer, if you’ll buy me a stick of 
candy some time when you’re out by the store.” 

Allie did not answer the rade boy, but stood by 
the window, looking first at the place where the nest 
had stood, and then at the ragged boy in the street. 

“T'll tell you who it was,” said the boy. ‘It was 
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Jim What’s-his-name, that lives in the yaller house 





| day you cut offa lock of your hair with the scissors, 


opposite ours, down on the corner of Turtle street. 
Now don’t forget the candy. I’ll lick him for you, 
if you’ll give me three sticks of candy.” 

Then away the boy scampered, leaving Allie stand- 
ing at the window. Allie turned, and saw her 
mother standing in the middle of the room. 

“Mother,” said she, “that rude boy that stopped 
in front of the house said I promised him a stick of 
candy; and I did not.” 

“T heard it all, and know that you did not. But 
you should come away from the window if they stop 
to talk with you.” 

“Yes, mother; I will remember. But do you 
know Mr. What’s-his-name’s fulks? The little boy 
said that James What’s-his-name stole the birds’- 
nest.” 

Darling little girl! her mother had kept her so 
choice, that she did not know the boy’s meaning in 
using such a phrase. 

‘““Why, my dear,” said the mother, “he did not 
mean that as the boy’s name. Vulgar, ill-bred peo- 
ple frequently say ‘ Mr. What’s-his-name,’ and ‘ Mrs. 
What-do-you-call-her,’ when they do not think of 
the name they really wish to use.” 

Several days afterward, Allie was out with her 
mother, and got separated from her, and was quite 
alone, when the little boy who had spoken to her at 
the window came running up to her, and said: 

“O, little girl! stop a minute. I want three sticks 
of candy you promised me; ’cause me an’ Joe Per- 
kins give Jim What’s-his-pame the darnedest wal- 
lopin’ he ever had. You know I said I would for 
three sticks of candy. But I couldn’t do it alone, for 
he was the biggest; and so I give Joe one of the 
sticks to help me. But what d’ye think he did with 
the birds? Well, he played with ’em as long as he 
wanted to, and then took ’em down to the run, and 
drowned every one of ’em. Golly! but I’d like to 
have been there to see the fun! So now come, git 
my candy. Here’s astore close by. And 1 want good 
big sticks, too.” 

Little Allie had stood by, quite amazed at this long 
speech, stepping back a step now and then, as the 
boy came too close. She could not speak while the 
boy was talking; but now she found tongue to say: 

‘IT did not promise you any candy, and I did not 
want you to whip the naughty boy.” 

**Yes you did, too. You said you’d buy me one 
stick of candy if I’d tell who robbed the birds’-nest, 
and three if [’d whale him.” 

* Mother says it is not pretty to contradict,” said 
the good little Allie; ‘ but I did not say so. I must 
go now, for mother says I must not talk with naughty 
boys.” 

“Well, go long, old stingy,” said the rude boy. 
You think you’re mighty nice, ’cause your father’s 
got more money than we folks down the street, and 
lives in a nice house. But I'll be even with you. I'll 
scratch your father’s nice door-plate all up, I will.” 

Little Allie began to cry; but her mother, who had 
missed her, came along just then, and took her away 
from the naughty, rude boy. 

Little Allie was afraid of the boy after this. But 
one day an officer went by the house, taking him off; 
and she never saw him again. He had been stealing 
something, and they sent him away off to prison. 

The next spring other birds came and built their 
nest in the same place, and Allie watched them joy- 
ously, though she was afraid the naughty boy, or 
some of his friends, would steal the nest. But it was 
not touched, and late in the summer, the little birds 
flew away; and she was soglad. Every summer, as 
long as she lived there, the birds came; and she took 
great pleasure in watching them. 

But in two or three years, her father moved away 
from the little village to the great city; and she never 
saw any birds there, except the little yellow canaries 
her mother bought to console her, and she took great 
pleasure in, and cared for them very kindly. 

Time passed on, and little Allie grew up to bea 
young woman. When she was eighteen years old, 
she had a lover; not exactly a lover, either, but one 
who wished to be. James Morrison came to see her 
several times. He had black eyes, and black hair, 
and was what some people call handsome; but there 
was something about him that Allie did not like, and 
she did not wish to see him. But she treated him 
with civility, and he grew bolder. 

One day he asked her to be his wife; and she refus- 
ed, and told him she did not wish to see him again. 

“ButI am going off,” he said, “if you will not 
marry me; and will you not give me something to 
remember you by?” 

“What do you wish?” sheasked. 

*O, almost anything,” he said. 
hair, maybe.” 

“No sir,” she answered, very indignant that he 
should ask such a thing. 

“But you needn’t get so huffy,’’ he said. “I have 
one already.” 

* What do you mean, sir?” she exclaimed. ‘“‘ How 
did you get it?” 

“O, quite naturally,” he said, provokingly. ‘“‘ You 
cut it off yourself.” 

‘* Will you please explain yourself, Mr. Morrison?” 
she said, growing pale. 

“Certainly,” he replied, taking out his porte- 
monnaie, and, opening it, taking therefrom a little, 
silky, flaxen tress of hair, and holding it up before 
her. 

* What do you mean by telling me that is mine, 
and that I cut it off?” she asked, puzzled very 
much. 

* Well,” he replied, “‘ don’t you recollect when you 
were little, and lived in a country village, that one 
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and threw it upon the porch, for some birds who were 
building a nest there, to line it with?” 

“And didn’t the birds get it?” she asked, eagerly. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“ And how came you by it?” 

** You recollect the nest was taken, one day; ‘ rob- 
bed,’ L believe they call it?” 

‘Yes. Did you know the boy who did it?” 

o Yes.” 

“ And did he give you the lock of hair?” 

“1 took it from the nest myself.” 

* And you—” 

“TI took the nest. 
loved—” 

“You robbed my birds’-nest!” interrupted Allie 
Lovejoy. ‘And you tortured the poor little birds! 
Ah! I knew that I did not shrink from you for noth- 
ing. A child who will rob birds’-nests, and torture 
the little fedgelings, will grow up to be a heartless 
man; and as such, I despise you. Though you did 
leave the squalidness of your boyhood, and get your- 
self an education, and amass wealth, there is still 
that spice of cruelty in your heart that would make 
a sensitive and refined woman miserable, should she 
be so unfortunate as to marry you.” 

Mr. Morrison-was very angry when he arose to go, 
and flung the lock of hair across the room, which 
Allie stooped eagerly to secure. Then she shut the 
door, as the birds’-nest stealer went out, and went 
back into the parlor to weep over the little memento, 
and the scenes it brought up,—the little birds work- 
ing so busily at the nest, this little bit of silky floss 
she had thrown out for a lining, the day when the 
nest had been missed, and the poor old birds crying 
so around the desecrated place where all their treas- 
ure hau been. 

Would my little readers like to know what became 
of James Morrison? He sold off all his property, 
and went to the West; to Tennessee, that you have 
heard so much talk of lately, children. He bought 
a plantation there, children, and a lot of slaves. That 
was a good many years ago, children, before we had 
any war, and before slavery had been abvlished by the 
wise and good men of to-day. He treated his slaves 
very cruelly, and everybody disliked him very much. 
You know boys who rob birds’-nests, and torture the ° 
little birds, are apt to grow up very bad, and wick- 
ed, and cruel men. Well, he had several children, 
and they were not very good children. They were a 
great deal as he had been when he was a boy. They 
not only robbed birds’-nests when they could tind 
them, but they beat and cuffed the little boys and 
girls who were slaves, and told lies about them, that 
the overseer should whip them with his great ten- 
foot whip. It was a hard life the poor little slaves 
ied, abused by their master and mistress, and the 
children. 

Then the war commenced, that you have heard so 
much about; and Mr. Morrison went into the rebel 
army, and fought against our brave soldiers, and was 
one of the men who helped hang them to trees, and 
only laughed when they were being starved and 
murdered in Libby, Andersonville, and the many 
other horrid places you have heard about. 

And you have heard of guerrillas, too, children, 
who butchered negro slaves, and persecuted Union 
men and women in the South, and burnt their houses 
and drove them forth homeless, and did a great 
many other cruel and barbarous things. Well, 
one night when Mr. Morrison was off in the rebel 
army, and after his slaves had all left the plantation, 
the men enlisting as soldiers, and the women and 
children doing what they could to help our soldiers, 
a band of these guerrillas came through the section of 
country where Mr. Morrison’s tumily lived, and, 
mistaking his house for one of his Union neighbors’, 
they set fire to it, qnd burnt it down, without awak- 
ing the inmates, and all of them perished in the 
flames. 

There t day Mr. Morrison got a furlough, and 
came home on a visit. But he found no home to go 
to; only a blackened mass of ruins, which were still 
smoking and smouldering from the conflagration. 

Then Mr. Morrison stood as one alone in the world. 
Bones lay here and there, and masses of half-roasted 
flesh, the remains of his wife and children; and who 
shall say that some memory of a devastated birds’- 
nest, and tortured little birds, and the anguished 
mother and father birds, did not intrude upon his 
desolate life and stricken soul, as he stood there, and 
contemplated the desolation that one of his own 
partisan bands had created? 


THE GOOD WOMAN. 

The instant you enter a house, rich or poor, you 
know whether it belongs to a clever housekeeper or 
not, It is not the kind or amount of property and 
furniture, but in its disposition, in the art with which 
everything is made to look its best. She is never 
taken at a disadvantage. She it is who keeps the 
house on those fabulous sums which drive the more 
lavish housewives to despair, and cause a frenzy of 
awimiration in their less furtunate possessors, yet who 
always has a well-filled larder, and can produce a 
better supply at a moment’s notice than many others 
with double her weekiy allowance. With her hands 
fuli to overtiowing, she never lets fall the smallest 
remnant of duty, and even contrives to hold to the 
skirts of some pleasure as well; she*tinds time for 
everything she has to do, and a proper place for ev- 
erything to keep; she is never hurried, but punctual, 
timely and exact. She has rarely unruly children. 
Industrious herself, she compels others to be indus- 
trious as well, and thus cuts off a large source of re- 
bellion and disaffection. 


And from that day I have 
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A WOMAN’S DEVOTIO} 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 


CHAPTER 1. 


ACK and forth, back an.’ 
over the white, glistening 
paced a pair of little .fi 
minute and fairy-like, th 
looking at the faint im; 
the sand, was ready to 
that the lithe, graceful 
was none other than t 
lightful Cinderella herse’ 
had condescendingly 6! 
ont of her binding, to «‘ 
the rustic swains of D 
Cove, as the little inle 
called, 

It was getting quite dus’ 
the light fleecy wreath « 
that hung over the litt! 
took on fantastic shapes; looking. now like 1 '«« 
procession of white-robed priests striding dow” 
chancel steps; and anon sbifting into a spectra 
that went sajMng off, and off, into the dimner: 
vagueness of the unknown sea. The young ° 
hung low in the west, throwing a faint, slan)-«: 
light across the dismantled hull of an old 1i 
smack, that lay stranded on the beach. A 
breeze was blowing off shore, breaking into fai).: - 
ples the smooth waters of the sheltered bay. 
from the shore stretched brown, barren-lookin, 
tures, with here and there a little enclosed pa’ 
freshly-turned soil, or the fresh, tender green of 
sown grain. A straggling belt of stunted - 
gloomed dim and spectral against the dusky 
while, winding toward the north, lay the long, }) 
road, ankle deep with soft, yellow sand. Down ° 
road, bordered with berry-bushes and white bir: 
barren and leafless, as yet, for it was early / «: 
came & quick, resolute step, that paused sligh: 
the door of a low, red farm-house, and then pe 
swiftly down the sandy slope to the shore. 

“ Gerty, congratulate me. You’ve got it at las! 
The little figure stopped suddenly, and a sh: 
fell over the bright, piquant face. It was quite. ' 
but her companion saw it. 

“Why, Gerty, aren’t you glad? It’s for you 
terest, as well as mine, little one.” 

“But, Allan, it will be so lonely when you 
gone.” 

“0, as to that, there’s Bob Audley, he’ll be '- 
He'll never leave the Cove as long as there’s a fi- : 
the sea, or three spires of grass on the old pastu:. 





“For anybody else’s sake?” with a little impa 
gesture. 

You see, he had thought Gerty would be so. 
whelmed with the thought of his departure, ast». 
clude all sympathy with anybody, or anything 
It rather nettled him that she was not. Beside. 
knew, and so did Gerty, that to Robert Audiey 
Greariest desert was an arcadian paradise, if she 
but there. 

It was this knowledge, probably, that gave at’: 
of bitterness to his tone, for, man-like, he ha 
mind full of new plans and hopes, of pleasure 
Success, in the new life just opening before him; 
for her, who was destined to sit at home and wai 
grudged even the silent, unreqaited love, that, 
ing nothing, and hoping nothing, still burned «: 
its own pure affluence. 

The girl walked on silently by his side. Pres 
he said, half-laughing—he was very volatile, and : 
forgotten his momentary pique: 

“‘Hadn’t we better go up to the house? I’r 














“O Allan, how can you talk so. You know R. | 
Stays here fur the sake of his old mother, and | 
little lame Nellie.” | 
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